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But will she stick te it? 


How often have you asked yourself this very 
question? Will she really learn to enjoy the 
piano? Or, will television, hopscotch and long 
hours of practice cause her to lose interest? 


Dr. John Thompson has written a valuable new 
course for piano instruction which will help you 
hold your students’ interest. This new SUP- 
PLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE with MEL- 
ODY ALL THE WAY is based on familiar airs 
that your students will want to learn. It’s com- 
plete, from simple preparatory melodies to spe- 
cially edited and fingered concert pieces for 
third grade students. You may use these books 
as a separate course—or as supplementary ma- 
terial with Dr. Thompson’s famous ‘Modern 


The Willis Music Co. © 


124 East Fourth St. © 


Course for the Piano” (the red books). Each 
one of these seven new books (from Prepara- 
tory through 3b) offers good music which your 
students can play and enjoy as they learn. It is 
this thrill of accomplishment which is the key 
to lasting success. Records prove this. Over the 
years publishers’ records show that students 
taught with the Thompson system continue to 
study long after others have stopped. 


Your music dealer now has John Thompson’s 
SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE with 
MELODY ALL THE WAY (the green books). 
Ask for them. You will see immediately that 
here is a valuable new teaching aid which will 
hold your students’ interest through the years. 


JOHN [Hom 


LODY ALL THE Way 
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Dr. John Thompson 
Long the author of a music “best 
seller,” Dr. Thompson’s books were 
used by over a million piano stu- 
dents during the past year—a rec- 
ord unequaled by any other music 
educator. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE 


With Melody All The Way 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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DOES YOUR MUSIC STORE OFFER 


¥v MUSIC WHEN YOU NEED IT v GAMBLEIZED MUSIC 
v MUSIC ON APPROVAL ¥ DEADLINE RELIABILITY 
¥ MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS ¥ EFFICIENT SERVICE 


v WHAT'S NEW ¥v 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


You've heard it before and you'll hear it again. . .. ‘There's no 
substitute for experience!'’ An ever increasing group of Music 
Supervisors. Teachers and Directors are learning that 40 years 
of Gamble know-how is an important factor in the service of 
All Publishers’ Music from our large comprehensive stock. 


With or without the Gambleizing ... we are here to serve you, but... 


Gambleize to Economize 





Write for our Bulletin on “What's New” 


BAND SHEET CHORAL 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


218 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 











perior qualities will enthuse you instantly 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 


“PEDLER 
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Custombuibt Woodwinds 





Dept. 1, Elkhart, Ind. 
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MIRIAM WAGNER, Pianist 


ORCHESTRA SOLOIST — RECITALIST 
CHAMBER MUSIC ARTIST 


Tagblatt, Vienna. 


FACULTY: AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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“Miriam Wagner made a most vivid impression . . astounding 
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Do You Want 
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Musieal Edueation ? 


You can get it at Hardin-Simmons 
University. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Likes Articles and Ads 

“A magazine rarely covers as many 
fields in special articles, and informa- 
tion on musical activities throughout 
the Nation and its own locale as does 
Southwestern Musician. . . . Your ad- 
vertising is of a nature to add to the 
teachers and directors knowledge of 
worthwhile material.”—LeRoy Carlson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

ASMTA Pres. Writes 

“Words cannot express how pleased 
I am that we took steps to adopt the 
Southwestern Musician as our official 
magazine. The space you gave ASMTA 
in the January issue was fine. I ap- 
preciated it very much. ... Our second 
letter is now ready to mail to ASMTA 
members. I feel sure we will regain old 
members and add a great many new 
members to our list. Best wishes and 
sincere appreciation!” — Marcelline 
Giroir, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. (Presi- 
dent, ASMTA.) 





Enjoys S. M. 

“T enjoy your Magazine greatly. I 
think it is one of the best regional mu- 
sic magazines in the whole country.”— 
Andor Foldes, New York City. 

Friends in Southwest 

“We have read the Southwestern Mu- 
sician from time to time with much 
interest, since we have so many friends 
in your area. I am enclosing check for 
a year’s subscription.”—Max T. Krone, 
Idyllwild, California. 

Studied in Salzburg 

“Sorry about not having my renewal 
to you sooner. I have been studying at 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg and travel- 
ing in Europe. I enjoy your magazine 
very much.’’—Charles Reynolds, King- 
man, Kansas. 

Anniversary With Cake 

“Our 20th Anniversary Program Jan- 
uary 9 was one of the most interesting 
we have ever had, and the social hour 
was delightful. We even had a beauti- 
ful birthday cake with twenty candles, 
which the president lighted. We were 
sorry Prof. Hobart couldn’t be present. 
. . » He is not a charter member, but 
came into the organization later, and 
has taken an active part since. 

“In your list of members, I see that 
Mrs. Stella Seymour is still active. I 
remember meeting her in Carrie Louise 
Dunning’s class in Chicago in 1919. 
Several of our members remembered 
Vida Wheeler Jacobson, whose name 
is on your Memorial List. 

“The experience of preparing this 
program was a very inspiriing one for 
me and I appreciate very much your 
help in my work... . Also, I want to 
express my thanks to others who so 
generously gave their time. The Enid 
Music Teachers Association asked me 
to express their gratitude to you.”— 
Libbie Foster Lovell, Enid Music Teach- 
ers Association, Enid, Okla. 
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Beginning... 


HIGHLIGHTS OF MY MUSIC STUDY TOUR 


INSTALLMENT I 


Esther Rennick 
3530 North 24th St. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


When the music teacher grows tired 
of the sound of his own voice and his 
pedagogic buoyancy begins to sag, then 
it’s time to pack up and fly to Europe 
to take in the music festival season— 
where the national sport is music in- 
stead of baseball. 

The Music Study Tour group of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, left 
the Philadelphia airport in late July 
of last year, and there were 57 of us— 
music teachers, orchestra and choral 
conductors, administrators and music 
hobbyists. With us were Professor 
Wilbert Hitchner and Dr. Louis Wersen 
of Temple University. 

After an enjoyable flight, we arrived 
in Paris with a new repertoire of songs, 
a working knowledge of each other’s 
first names, and our hearts tuned to 
the tumult of travel. 

Like school kids on their first day of 
vacation, we took over the Paris Opera 
House. We sang on its stage, climbed 
eleven flights of stairs to the top of 
the building and waved at the tourists 
who stood looking up. We loitered in 
the archives over the original scores of 
Debussy and Rameau, and fingered the 
pianos of Massenet and Ravel. We 
stood in the gilded halls to admire the 
portraits of the world’s most renowned 
artists. 

When Dr. Felix Guenther, our 
teacher who grew up in Europe, and M. 
Fourestier, director of the Paris Opera, 
finally corralled us in the rehearsal 
room, we listened with a wandering 
mind as they told us the story of the 
Paris Opera and lectured on “The Why 
of Great Music.” In our imagination 
we were watching Chopin, Listz, Ravel 
and Debussy practice; we were listen- 
ing to the talk and laughter of the 
great singers, pianists, orchestra lead- 
ers and composers who had rehearsed 
in the famous room. 

While regular tourists were being 
ushered out of Notre Dame at the 
closing hour, we were being ushered in 
by the noted organist and composer, 
David St. Martin. He allowed us time 
to stand in the great nave of the Cathe- 
dral and recall the momentous events 
in French history which unfolded in 
vast procession from coronation to 
state funerals. Then our musical host 
guided us up the spiral staircase to the 
organ-loft where he played and im- 
provised for us on the famed Notre 
Dame organ. 

Folies Bergere, shopping, the ballet, 
and sightseeing helped us coin many 
quotable phrases. But it remained for 
Nadia Boulanger, at the Fontainebleau 
School of Music, to lay down a clearly 


defined rhythmical approach as the 
foundation of every musical structure. 
The afternoon spent with this gifted 
teacher of such famous musicians as 
Roger Sessions, Ernest Bloch, Walter 
Piston, Virgil Thompson, Howard Han- 
son, and Roy Harris is one that lives, 
grows, and becomes suffused with light 
as her artistic penetration and critical 
preceptions become better understood 
with use. 

By the time we left Paris, we had 
learned to hurdle the vicissitudes of 
strange money and customs. We had 
learned to use gestures to help us 
through the confusion of unknown 
tongues. We were sharing our foreign 
currency, powdered coffee, soap, ex- 
periences, and aspirin. We had formed 
fine friendships with congenial and 
interesting people, among the Paris- 


(Continued on page 30) 


OKLAHOMA ARTIST 
(On Cover) 


Wren Wilson Winneberger of Okla- 
homa City has been singing and teach- 
ing singing in her home state for a 
number of years. She is well known in 
music circles for her devotion to the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, vari- 
ous National music organizations, the 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Association, 
and the Music and Drama Club in 
which she has served as president. She 
has been choir director of the First 
Lutheran Church and has sung in 
numerous other local churches and in 
churches throughout the country. 


But she is best known for her un- 
selfish devotion to the Will Rogers 
Field Hospital and its recreation pro- 
grams in the wards. She has spent 
much time in organizing programs at 
this hospital. She has sung for and 
with the patients and has given private 
voice instruction to them. Her “Patient 
Program” at the hospital has been 
described as “very successful.” 

She also has presented a program 
on behalf of the hospital over radio 
station WNAD, Norman, explaining 
hospital music therapy, and assisted 
by one of the hospital patients in sing- 
ing. Of the hospital work, she says, 
“It is so gratifying, I wish I could 
spend more time with it.” 

For the past several weeks, Wren 
Winneberger has been in Tulsa where 
she has purchased one of the local 
country clubs, to be operated under her 
direction. But she will continue to make 
teaching and singing her career, for 
this is the work she likes best. 
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MICROGROOVE 


MUSIC 
A ' 


George Anson 


BACH: Concerto for Three Claviers 
coupled with 

VIVALDI-BACH: Concerto for Four 
Claviers. C. Fuhrmann, B. Seidelhofer, 
E. Heiller, K. Rapf, harpsichordists, 
with Vienna Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Heiller. HAYDN SOCIETY 
LP 1024. 

BRAHMS: Quintet in F minor. Clif- 
ford Curzon, piano, with the Budapest 
String Quartet. COLUMBIA ML 
4336. 


GABRIELI: Seven Canzonas for 
Single and Double Brass Choirs. New 
York Brass Ensemble conducted by 
Samuel Baron. ESOTERIC LP 503. 

LOCATELLI: Elegiac Symphony, 
and Concerto Grosso, op. 1, no. 8. 


Vienna Symphony conducted by Henry 
Swoboda. WESTMINSTER LP 50-30. 


RAVEL: “Histoires Naturelles” and 
“Trois Chants Hebraiques” coupled 
with 





POULENC: “Banalities” and “Chan 
sons Villageoises.” Pierre  Bernac, 
baritone, with Francis Poulenc, piano. 
COLUMBIA ML 4333. 

SAINT-SAENS: “Carnival of the 
Animals”. Hambro and Zayde, pianists, 
with Andre Kostelanetz and his Or- 
chestra coupled with 

RAVEL: Mother Goose Suite. An- 
dre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 
COLUMBIA ML 4355. 

SCHUBERT: Sonata No. 13 in C 
minor, op. Posth. Webster Aitken, 
piano. ELAINE MUSIC SHOP LP 
110. 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 2 in B 
flat. Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Charles Munch. RCA VIC- 
TOR LP 41. 

SCHUMANN: Scenes from Child- 
hood coupled with 

CHOPIN: Seven Mazurkas. Vladimi1 
Horowitz, piano. RCA VICTOR LP 
1109. 


Cw... 
AMERICAN PRINTERS 


COMPLETE 
INEXPENSIVE 
SPEEDY 


VIVALDI: Concerto in A minor, and 


Concerto in D minor. Renzo Sabatini, 


viola 


d’amore, with London Chambe 


Orchestra conducted by Anthony Ber- 


nard. 


London LP 256. 





MAILING 


EFFICIENT 


OERVILE 


for Results 


HIGH SPEED 


achieved by specially trained, 
efficient personnel. 


LOW COST 


assured by our uses of all the 
latest modern equipment. 


VOLUME OPERATION 


Capacity of 4% million pieces 

. ample for your require- 
ments whether they are large 
or small 


LISTS AVAILABLE 


Inexpensive Speedaumat plates 
made from your own list at the 
rate cf 1,000 per day. Complete 
House Occupancy list by zones 
available without charge, if we 
do the mailing. 


RESULTS 


with good looking mailing 
pieces sent by metered mail. 
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AMERILAN 
PRINTERS 


¢ 


FINE PLANTS 
TO SERVE YOU 


419 W. Myrtle St. 
120 Villita St. 


SAN ANTONIO 
TEXAS 





What 
IS it? 





... the Leblanc Bb 
contrabass clarinet, 
immensely useful in 
any woodwind sec- 
tion. Three octave 
range to low D, and 
astonishingly easy 


to play! 


The Leblanc line in- 
‘ ludes advance dé lar- 
inels of every de- 
scription . the fa 
mous Leblanc basses 
and altos, and now 
the amazing new 
plain Boehm Vode le 
Symphoniel 





FREE CATALOG 


— 
SSSSSSSSS SSCS SRS R ESSERE ESSERE eee eee 


G. LEBLANC CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


Without obligation, please send me full 
information on your Leblan¢ . Noblet 
and Normaudy woodwinds 


Nome 


Address 














HANDS ON THE KEYBOARD 


In keeping with some recently pub- 
lished ideas on the subject of a mod- 
ern, scientific approach to the teach- 
ing of scales and scale fingerings in 
piano study, I wish to contribute a 
logical, orderly presentation of fin- 
gerings based on the circle of fifths. 
Since the hands are symmetrical and 
the keyboard is symmetrical, starting 
from Middle D instead of from Middle 
C, it is lamentable that we should 
have to struggle continually with un- 
called-for irregularities. For instance, 
I find that in teaching the scale of D 
major in the left hand it is difficult 
to train the pupil not to put his thumb 
under on B or E descending. This, how- 
ever, is the perfectly natural and cor- 
rect thing to do. It is no more logical 
to finger the left hand of D major 
thus: 

Illustration I 
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than it would be to finger the right 
hand of the same scale thus: 


Illustration II 
_—_ 
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My very first approach to the key- 
board with a beginner is Middle D and 
the chromatic scale contrary motion 
from D. In this way the pupil is led to 
understand clearly the symmetry of 
the keyboard as well as the equal im- 
portance of the twelve semitones. He 
must be impressed by the fact that, 
while the arbitrary arrangement of 
black and white keys is “geographical- 
ly” necessary and is the most conven- 
ient arrangement possible, it also leads 
to certain difficulties which greater 
observation would help to minimize. 
In this connection I would like to say 
that I find it helpful to let the pupil 
play the C major triad and then trans- 
pose it chromatically. In so doing we 
discover three classifications, with 
three chords in each, as regards key 
patterns, as well as three separate 
chords whose patterns are different 
from al] the others: 

1. The chords on C, F, and G have 

all white keys. 

2. The chords on D flat, E flat, and 
A flat have a black, white, and 
black key. 

3. The chords on D, E, and A have 
a white, black, and white key. 

4. The chords on F sharp, B flat, 
and B have individual patterns. 

These simple observations reduce 
the strangeness which is often asso- 
ciated with the black keys. 

When the pupil has a clear concep- 
tion of whole steps and half steps, he 
can learn the patterns of the diatonic 
scales. Pupils who have an octave 
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Ejnar Krantz 
Mears, Michigan 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


With a background rich in varied musical 
activities, Ejnar Krantz, youthful Swedish- 
American artist, has distinguished himself 
as pianist, organist and choral conductor, 
as well as composer and writer on musical 
subjects. He holds a Master of Music degree 
from the Chicago Musical College and was 
a scholarship pupil of Rudolph Ganz. A ma- 
ture and authoritative musician, he has ap- 
peared in many of the leading concert halls, 
including Carnegie Hall and Town Hall, New 
York City. His vast experience enables him 
to choose from his extensive repertoire just 
the kind of program best suited to each par- 
ticular audience. 


Mr. Krantz at Piano 





reach (and the majority do have) can 
learn the pattern of a major scale and 
then play the notes in octaves slowly 
with each hand. 

There are several advantages in 
playing scales in octaves from the very 
start. First, the pupil is more fully 
aware of the actual notes contained in 
each scale. Second, the little finger— 
the weak side of the hand—is develop- 
ed. Third, a good hand position comes 
about very naturally. Fourth, a supple 
wrist and a relaxed arm are a natural 
result. 

The best order of playing the scales 
in octaves is, of course, that of the 
continuous circle of fifths, from C 
around to C. 

After all the major scales have been 
played thus in octaves, the single note 
fingerings can be learned. 

Still keeping keyboard construction 
foremost in mind, the wisest plan is to 
teach first the scales which have all 
the black keys. In these three scales 
(with six flats or sharps, five flats, 
and five sharps) there are no alterna- 
tive fingerings possible and the prin- 
ciple of the fourth finger of the right 
hand always on B flat and the fourth 
finger of the left hand always on F 
sharp is at once established. 


The right hand will begin with G 
flat major and proceed by fifths (II- 
lustration III A) to the C scale where 
the last black key, B flat, becomes 
white and is still played by the fourth 
finger, as shown by the dotted line, 
and thus coincides with the fingering 
in Figure B. 

The left hand will likewise begin 
with the same key (only in this in- 
stance we call it F sharp) and proceed 
backwards in the sharp keys, with the 
fourth finger always on F sharp, up 
to C major where the last black key, 
F sharp, becomes white and is still 
played by the fourth finger and coin- 
cides with the fingering for the C 
seale in Figure D. 

Later, the fingering accompanying 
Figure B is simply transplanted to 
each of the other sharp scales and like- 
wise in Figure D the accompanying 
fingering is transplanted to each of 
the flat scales. 

There are now no _ irregularities: 
what applies in one hand applies in a 
corresponding way to the other. 


Illustration III 
(A) Right Hand (B) Right Hand 
Fourth finger 123,123 4,1 on B flat 


= Ve 





Illustration IV 


(C) Left Hand (D) Left Hand 
Fourth finger 321,432 1,3 on F sharp 





In the harmonic minor scale fin- 
gerings there are just two essential 
points to remember: 


1. The harmonic minor scales in the 
right hand are fingered exactly 
like the tonic majors, except those 
starting on C sharp and F sharp 
where the black key, B flat, is no 
longer present and the fingering 
of the relative major is used, 
starting on the sixth degree. 

2. The harmonic minor scales in the 
left hand use the fingering of the 
relative major scales, starting on 
the sirth degree, except the one 
starting on A flat (G sharp mi- 
nor) where the F sharp is no 
longer present and the fingering 
of the tonic major is used. 


* 
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When Teaching Music in Our Schools... 


LET THE EMPHASIS 


(Editor’s note: The author, who holds a 
Master of Music Degree from the University 
of Michigan and is supervisor of Off-Campus 
Music Teaching in the State University of 
New York, is a former critic teacher of vocal 
music in the Demonstration Junior High 
School, Florida State University, and taught 
Methods and Materials to music education 
majors there. He has been music consultant 
in successful summer workshops both in 
Florida and New York. In this article, he 
tackles with down-to-earth vigor a present- 
day problem in our schools that exist with 
glaring reality—yet all too often is over- 
looked.) 


A professional pianist and acquaint- 
ance of mine recently remarked to a 
group of public school music teach- 
ers: 

“Don’t you get mighty discouraged 
at the futility of your job? Apprecia- 
tion of music is the aim of public 
school music, yet look at the type of 
music you find on your juke boxes 
and radios today. What is considered 
good music by the cultured musician 
is often subordinated to the senti- 
mental products of Tin Pan Alley in 
the lives of most adults. Is anything 
being done—can anything be done to 
raise the level of listening standards?” 

Of course, arguments could be 
made for and against the foregoing 
question. Meanwhile, a quick analysis 
of the musical situation in your neigh- 
borhood might be quite revealing. 


We have had music in our schools 
for quite some time and some progress 
in training the musical taste of the 
general public has been accomplished, 
but far too little to justify our fine 
slogans: “Music for every child, every 
child for music.” Perhaps we may say 
there is music for everyone. But what 
kind of music is an important con- 
sideration, too. 


Recently your author heard a good 
high school glee club working diligent- 
ly on an arrangement of “Loch Lo- 
mond.” In the section which starts 
“You Take the High Road, I'll Take 
the Low Road,” one part of the group 
began singing, “Hit the Road, Hit the 
Road!” We'll leave it to your musician- 
ship and good taste to evaluate this 
arrangement. Certainly nothing is 
wrong with the inherent beauty of the 
original “Loch Lomond,” without em- 
bellishments of this sort. Perhaps we 
have to turn to the novelty when we 
cannot discover and produce the mu- 
sicality. Where is your emphasis? 


In their excellent book, “The Teach- 
ing and Administration of High School 
Music,” Dykema and Gehrkens have 
said that fine performances and en- 
thusiastic participation by the children 
are the best means of selling school 
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music to administrators and the pub- 
lic. But might we not ask, “Are the 
students themselves sold on music, as 
such? Why do they give ‘fine perform- 
ances and enthusiastic participation’ ?” 
Serious consideration of these ques- 
tions may lead us into the problem 
of just where are we placing our em- 
phasis today, and why. It will lead in- 
to an evaluation and re-evaluation of 
the place and purpose of music in edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps this may provide a good 
opportunity to “stand back and see the 
forest—not each individual tree.” We 
constantly give lip service to a philo- 
sophy which guarantees every child 
the right to develop musically to the 
best of his ability, but in attempting 
to carry out this philosophy, we sel- 
dom attempt to evaluate our results. 
Let’s be intensely interested in these 
results, because it is here that you will 
find whether your emphasis has been 
real or false. 

Our first inquiry concerning values 
derived must center upon whether mu- 
sic exists in the school for the benefit 
of the student, the school, or the am- 
bitions of a music educator-conductor. 
We’re all quick to agree that it should 
benefit the child first and foremost, 
and then the benefits of the school and 
music teacher will follow. But does it 
always happen this way? 

In one high school where the only 
contact with vocal music came through 
the A Cappella Choir and the Mixed 
Chorus, when a choice had to be made 
the music teacher dropped the Mixed 
Chorus. True, this group will make a 
better rating at contests; it will un- 
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doubtedly sound and look better in con- 
cert. But a few years from now we 
can see the large auditorium’s front 
seats filled with alumni members of 
the A Cappella Choir when it might be 
filled to overflowing by alumni mem- 
bers of the Mixed Chorus. 

Yes, you have your choice. One prom- 
inent musician has said, “It is difficult 
to work with the less talented when 
you derive so much pleasure from 
working with the talented.” Just where 
do you draw the line between the tal- 
ented and the less-talented? Does our 
positicn as a music educator obligate 
us in any way? 

The old adage, “Don’t judge a book 
by its cover,” might well be applied 
to a situation in which a school mu- 
sic program is evaluated in terms of 
its performing organizations. Often 
this is not a valid means. If the fine 
band, orchestra, or chorus is an out- 
growth of a carefully organized gen- 
eral program of music, all well and 
good. If the conductor can say, “We 
have a well-planned program of gen- 
eral music throughout the entire sys- 
tem through which every child is giv- 
en the opportunity to develop musical- 
ly,” and “Our specialized groups are 
outgrowths of this general program,” 
then we can say it is a good program. 

In many instances, however, the 
school has a few performing organiza- 
tions of which the administrators, 
board of education, and the city are 
very proud. They play fine programs 
for all the organizations in the city 
but seldom one for their own school. 
Here would be one more avenue for 
reaching the less-talented, Mr. Musi- 
cian, if your emphasis were in the 
right place! 


It might be interesting and undoubt- 
edly enlightening if we were to know 
the real reasons why boys and girls 
are participating in our bands, orches- 
tras, and choruses. Is it because they 
love music so much, they must play or 
sing? Or does the emphasis lie in an- 
other direction? You might discover 
that in the majority of cases, students 
sing in the glee club because that or- 
ganization produces an operetta every 
year, or because it goes to festivals 
and contests, or it’s an easy way to get 
another point toward graduation. They 
play in the band because of the shows 
the band puts on at football and bas- 
ketball games, or because the band 
has snappy uniforms. 

Probably the orchestra, if the school 
is fortunate enough to have one, is 











MY SUMMER WITH MATTHAY 


Oklahoma College for Women — Chickasha, 


In recalling my summer’s_ study 
with Tobias Matthay, I feel inclined 
to reveal something of the great teach- 
er’s everyday life. 

Suppose you come along with me 
to that first lesson . . . We entered the 
immaculate gardens of Haslemere, his 
country home in Surrey. All that is 
conventional and traditional in Eng- 
lish gardens was there. The soul of 
the place he has set to music in “The 
Hills of Surrey.” 

On a bank close by the house sat 
Mrs. Matthey. She was an invalid, but 
a valuable and charming asset to this 
great man’s work and relaxation. 

It was Mrs. Matthay who received 
us. Having read and thought over any- 
thing worth the thought, she was 
ready to discuss philosophy, Einstein, 
gardening, or music. Students called 
her “Aunt Jessie.” 

After we had the preliminary chat 
with Aunt Jessie, we passed down the 
flagstone path into the house. Inside, 
great French windows opened to dis- 
close the perfectly lush view of Surrey 
Hills—and it was here Tobias Mat- 
thay worked and we tried to learn. 

My lesson came at tea time. A fig- 
ure carrying a cot moved toward us 
out of the sun-flected depths of the 
garden as tea was over. It was “Uncle 
Tobs” returning from his daily nap in 
the garden—ready to continue his in- 
struction. 

My forty-five minute lesson. length- 
ened to an hour and forty-five min- 
utes. I found myself lingering, with 
his permission, to watch the next stu- 
dent. Something of the “country teach- 
er” was in Matthay’s instruction — 
only with a difference. The difference 
lay in a consistent and significant phil- 
osophy which lies basic to all that he 
said and all that he did. 

We speak of technique. Matthay 
spoke of the imagination, or the feel- 
ing pouring out from the finger-tips, 
contacting the piano at the finger-tip. 
“Know your key, what it wants.” You 
make something personal out of your 
instrument. Your instrument and your 
music not yourself—not only a tech- 
nique of elbow and wrist, but a har- 
mony of idea and instrument. 

Irene Sharrer, concert pianist and his 
assistant, reflected this concept when 
she told me that her radio audiences 
were constantly commending her se- 
renity and calmness. These are what 
people crave in this era. Her figures 
carried on those of her master and 
she counselled me to give the same 
tenderness to my touch on the piano 
as I would give to a child. Phrasing 
she illuminated by the bowings of a 
violin. Beauty was for them both a 
projection of the feeling .of the self. 

One trait characteristic of Matthay 
was a skill in dramatizing faults and 
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exaggerating them. As he said to me 
on one occasion after giving me a sug- 
gestion which he had exaggerated to 
help me get the point, “Don’t play as 
I say, play Chopin”. 

In an article written for Music, 
1919, Mr. Matthay states, “Enthusiasm 
will not suffice by itself. The teach- 
er must not only be willing to help, 
but must know how to do so; other- 
wise, his work will, after all, prove a 
failure.’ These words of advice to 
teachers was exemplified in his teach- 
ing. I have never studied with a teach- 
er who was more patient, painstaking 
and eager for me to get the under- 
standing he already had of his sub- 
ject. This, of course, is a quality be- 
longing to the great. 

He says on “cramming’—the wrong 
attitude is to try to make a pupil imi- 
tate the musical effects, the “Points” 
which the teacher’s musical sense 
tells him are required, but without ex- 
plaining the why and wherefore. The 
right attitude is to insist on the pu- 
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pil’s trying to see for himself contin- 
ually to the best of his capacity, mu- 
sically and technically. He urges the 
teacher to keep his repertoire in hand 
and advises a correlation of the study 
of piano with other musical subjects. 
Ear training, theory, harmony, musical 
history, and forms should be empha- 
sized, each developed in its relation to 
the instrument studied and the prob- 
lem at hand. 

Matthay’s definitions are the result 
of a reflective mind as well as a 
thoughtful musician. One of the points 
which he emphasizes in interpretation 
is rhythm—‘“accented and unaccented 
notes intelligently on the move.” One 
must feel the pulse. There is the move- 
ment: of the key towards sound, of 
each phrase toward its climax near 
the end, of groups of quick notes to- 
wards the next beat or pulse and the 
whole piece towards its final apex. 
Without this sense of towardness, he 
advises that you are neither making 
music, nor practicing. 

Another point he emphasized is that 
of inflection—as he remarked, “Even 
a dog barks differently.” There is the 
inflection of tone, “Cut away tone as 
the sculptor cuts away stone.” Thus 
we find the accompaniment being less 
instead of the melody more. We have 
the inflection of duration—legato and 
staccato, and what fine contrasts we 
can get by employing’ different 
touches! Then the inflection of time— 
his definition of rubato is a deferred re- 
currence of time spaces farther apart. 
As he said, “I didn’t invent it, I only 
named it.”’ He explained the difference 
between rubato and pure accelerando 
and ritardando. “True rubato is never 
out of time, borrowed, not stolen time.” 
He classified rubato as hold on, push 
on and combined. These are some of 
the ways Mr. Matthay helped us make 
music. 

Tobias Matthay and Irene Scharrer 
had many traits in common, but the 
most striking similarity was their in- 
tense and unaffected love and interest 
for their students. Irene Scharrer was 
a constant stimulation, whereas Mat- 
thay’s was something of a benediction. 
No student can quickly forget the fare- 
well-kiss-on-both-cheeks which it was 
our privilege to leave with Tobias Mat- 
thay. 


ORATORIO PRESENTED 


Harold D. Herndon, outstanding 
business man of San Antonio, and 
Minister of Music in the new mil- 
lion-dollar Central Christian Church, 
recently presented the oratorio, “Gal- 
lia” by Gounod as the choir’s con- 
tribution in the dedication service com- 
memorating the completion of the new 
Aeolian-Skinner organ. 
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PRODUCING THE BEAUTIFUL TONE 


Of all the arts, the art of music and 
its performance is distinctive and 
unique, since it is the one art, with the 
exception of the drama, which needs a 
recreator. No matter how great, how 
beautiful the music, it remains a silent 
dead thing until the recreator, the per- 
former, brings it to life and converts 
the characters on the printed page into 
sound. Only thus can music fulfill its 
mission completely as an art and be 
brought to the listener. 

Thus the responsibility of the per- 
former is obvious, since the composer’s 
music is at the mercy of the performer. 
The latter, therefore, should approach 
great music and its performance with 
reverence and humility. 

The art of singing is unique among 
all performing arts, since it is a 
“hybrid’”—a combination of two arts, 
namely, music and poetry. Therefore, 
the student of singing should learn to 
steer himself in poetry as well as in 
music. 

Since he must use language or words, 
as well as music, as his medium, the 
student should become conversant with 
our foremost living languages and learn 
to rediscover his own English language 
in all of its beauty. He must learn to 
hear the beauty of various sounds in 
speech in all languages with which he 
must familiarize himself, and then re- 
produce these sounds with his own 
voice. 

Since singing is first of all a skill 
as well as an art, the student must 
become proficient in the technics of 
this skill. 

The subject given me concerns itself 
with the technics—the tools, for the 
most part—rather than the aesthetic 
phase of this lovely art. As music con- 
sists of succeions of tones in correct 
relationship to one another, so poetry 
consists of successions of word in the 
right relationship to one another. 

We shall discuss briefly our subjec 
“tone” in regard to the above two basic 
headings: 

(1) Music—Tone as produced by the 
human instrument (the voice) in con- 
nection with, or using as, its medium. 

(2) Words—Vowel sounds, conso- 
nants. 

First we shall discuss the actual 
sound or tone as conceived in the mind 
end ear of the singer, and then pro- 
duced physically by his own voice and 
the whole vocal apparatus. 

According to the physical laws of the 
universe, the laws by which all of our 
perfected mechanical instruments are 
made, the first law is that regarding 
sound. 
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Reduced to simple terms, sound is a 
sensation on the human ear drum, of 
air in vibration or in motion. Tone 
which has definite pitch, each tone 
with a determined number of vibrations 
per second, is no exception to this rule. 

Therefore, when we make music, we 
always set air in vibration in some 
manner. We make music in three dif- 
ferent ways, namely: 

(1) by striking or hitting something 
(percussion instruments); 

(2) by rubbing things together (the 
stringed instruments); 

(3) by blowing (the wind instru- 
ments). 

The human, or singing, instrument 
comes under this last group; yet, 
because it is human, it is quite dif- 
ferent from all mechanical instruments. 
After all, the tone is already made 
when it leaves the mouth of the singer. 

When the singer wills to produce a 
tone, he is really converting his breath 
(air) in expiration or exhalation, into 
the sound which he hears with his 
mental ear. 

The art of singing is really the most 
intangible of all the performing arts. 
The singer cannot see his own instru- 
ment, nor the something that plays on 
it or is played upon, such as the pianist, 
the violinist, et cetera. Moreover, he 
must make his own tone both as to 
pitch and quality. He is handicapped at 
the outset. He has his sensations of 
feeling and hearing only, and his imag- 
ination to aid him. It is this fact that 
makes the teaching of singing so dif- 
ficult. Since no two people may hear or 


feel exactly alike, a teacher cannot or 
should not teach according to his own 
sensations. If he does so completely, 
this might create serious problems. 

Students of singing very often ex- 
perience aggravated feelings of frustra 
tion because they do not have any idea 
on how to practice, nor can they prac- 
tice in long periods like a piano o1 
violin student. I am sure that all have 
experienced these same feelings at one 
time or another. Therefore, we teachers 
should be Sincere and conscientiou 
in our attempts to clarify our own idea 
regarding certain fundamentals in the 
first few lessons, so that students have 
something basic to work on. 

We believe that the one tangible 
fundamental in the production of a 
singing tone is the connection between 
the control of the breath and the “some- 
thing” (for lack of a better word) we 
are converting into a tone out of the 
breath. 

We believe that beautiful, resonant 
tone is a direct result of the connection 
between the action of the muscles which 
control the breath and the breath itself, 
which is converted into tone at the 
vocal chords. Breath is the medium 
which plays on our vocal shords, and it 
also becomes the tone, - h ere f ore, 
breath is both cause and result. 

When the student has learned how 
to use and control his breath, simul 
taneously making a tone or succession 
of tones out of it, the tone will find 
its focal point of resonance, then utilize 
the human resonance chambers to ad- 
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Intolerance In The Musical World 


Every once in a while, an art gets 
into a rut. It seemed to a good many, 
at the turn of the century, that this 
was the case. Debussy’s revolt against 
Wagnerianism was an early manifesta- 
tion of this. The feeling that this was 
so was fanned by the commentators, 
who said of the work of so many still 
living composers that “their music was 
an unsuccessful attempt to carry fur- 
ther what had been carried by Wag- 
ner to its utmost limits.” 


This was said of Richard Strauss, 
who nevertheless wrote a good many 
works which will live. It was even said 
of Arnold Schoenberg, in turn, that 
he was “unsuccessfully attempting to 
carry, further, Strauss’ unsuccessful 
attempt.” Perhaps the effort to escape 
from this mighty shadow has been the 
motivation of some of the twentieth 
century’s experiments. It became the 
fashion to look down one’s nose at 
those composers who still found 
sources of inspiration in the tonal 
traditions of the past. 


The people who sneered may well be 
characterized as musical snobs. But 
after all, serious music has a very 
limited audience in comparison with 
popular music, and these “snobs” — 
many of them composers, conductors, 
critics and musicologists — wielded a 
tremendous influence and brought a 
great deal of pressure on composers 
to compose experimental music which 
should get away from romanticism. 


This had a good side as it encour- 
aged the broadening and development 
of the language of music. But it also 
had a bad side, for it created a ten- 
dency to boycott the works of can- 
temporary musicians who continued to 
express themselves in more conserva- 
tive musical style. Victims of this at- 
titude included such men as Strauss, 
Sibelius, and a host of others such as 
Dohnanyi, Faure and Rachmaninoff 
abroad, and many composers here in 
America. The reader can compile his 
own list. Yet all of these men have 
created beautiful music of enduring 
value for which, if we have tolerance 
and catholicity of taste, we should re- 
joice. 


Typical of the attitude to which I 
have referred is a remark in Laing’s 
admirable book, “Music in Western 
Civilization” that Gabriel Faure was 
a composer of the “tamest, old-fash- 
ioned hue.” Surely this is not fair to 
the composer of such beautiful music 
as the “Pelleas and Melisande Suite,” 
the “Piano Variations,” and many 
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About the Author 


Dean of the College of Fine Arts of the 
University of New Mexico, J. D. Robb writes 
with the versatile style of one who has done 
many things, and well. But this is not sur- 
prising when it is realized that few men in 
America have achieved a richer background 
of European training and experience with 
which to broaden their education at home. 

Robb was an affluent New York attorney 
for around nineteen years before becoming 
a university dean, having studied law at 
Harvard and Minnesota University. He has 
studied music at Yale University and in Ber- 
lin, Rome, and Paris. Since residing in New 
Mexico, where he has been associated with 
the university for nine years, he has taught 
harmony, conducting, form and _ analysis, 
contemporary music, and folk music of the 
Southwest. 

His articles have appeared in various mag- 
azines, and his published music includes 
“Cradle Song,” “The Wind-Swept Sea,” (male 
chorus) “The Leprechauns,” (violin and 
piano) “Little Dove” (madrigal) and “Pic- 
tures of New Mexico,” (piano). His unpub- 
lished works number more than 100, among 
them being an opera based on folk music 
of New Mexico, which was written in Paris, 
France, while he was on sabbatical leave 
and which was premiered in Albuquerque 
by the Albuquerque Symphony Society dur- 
ing the spring of 1950. 








beautiful songs. Either Mr. Laing has 
not heard very much of Faure’s music 
or he disregards the beauty, intelli- 
gence and emotion which others (in- 
cluding such people as Nadia Boulan- 
ger) hear in it. 


Now I am ready to admit that every 
man has a right to his own opinion but 
I cannot accept for myself the point of 
view that I have described for a num- 
ber of reasons. 


In the first place, in spite of the 
fact most of mankind seems to prefer 
the so-called “popular” music, good 
music should also be such as to com- 
mand a certain claim to universality. 
Music which is of interest only to 
critics, musicologists, conductors, and 
other composers cannot lay valid claim 
to such universality. Such music has 
its value just as every serious scholar- 
ly work in the field of medicine. or 
physics or engineering may have. It 
filters down perhaps in a measure to 
the people through its influence on 
more popular music. And it will have 
its value in its influence on composers 
who are not themselves experimenters. 


Nevertheless, I venture to say by far 
the larger portion of the output of the 
experimentalists will never make much 
direct contact with the musical public, 
for it lacks universality. Its intellec- 
tuality and cleverness are great val- 
ues, but too often it lacks the sinceri- 
ty, warmth and simplicity which make 
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an appeal to the human heart. Rightly 
or wrongly, the public—and I refer to 
the musical public — have made this 
distinction. They have accepted, grudg- 
ingly, a certain amount of “modern” 
music in the concert halls. They have 
emphatically repudiated it in the opera 
with a few exceptions. 


Now that the second half of the 
twentieth century is well under way, 
we are in a position to make some 
evaluations. These cannot be final eval- 
uations, perhaps, but they bring to 
light some rather interesting facts. 
An actual survey of the music written 
during the years 1900 to 1950 reveals 
that there has been a great deal of 
music composed that cannot be con- 
sidered contemporary in the experi- 
mental sense. 


I venture the opinion that a prepon- 
derance of the music accepted during 
this period as of lasting value has 
been of a rather conservative nature, 
conforming rather to standards accept- 
ed over a long period of time than to 
those set up by the experimentalists. 
If this opinion is valid, it will be said 
by some that this is merely an illustra- 
tion of the so-called “culture lag.” 

It is certainly true that some music 
embodying daring innovations has 
been accepted by the musical public 
after a period of time. I think, for in- 
stance, of Stravinsky’s marvelous 
“Rites of Spring.” This period may be 
said to consume approximately twenty- 
five years. 

There is an analogy between this 
and the period during which ideas of 
social reform germinate before they 
are enacted into law. Dicey in his book 
on Law and Opinion in England points 
out that the time lag between the con- 
ception and the acceptance of such 
ideas is about a quarter of a century. 
But many experimental ideas in the 
social sciences are never accepted. 
Time passes them by, as it did Henry 
George’s idea of the Single Tax on 
land. 


I do not wish to take sides except 
in one sense. In that sense, ‘I do. It 
seems obvious to me that originality is 
not synonymous with experiment. We 
should therefore not blind ourselves to 
the fact that originality will express 
itself in music even in a language 
which contains few experimental ideas. 
Conversely, the adoption of an experi- 
mental idiom will not conceal the lack 
of originality. 

Furthermore, partisanship, and in- 
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Texas Association 


Annual Convention — April 5-6 





of Music Schools 


Hotel Plaza, San Antonio, Texas 





PRESIDENT 
DR. W. H. HODGSON 
Dean, School of Music 


North Texas State College 
Denton 


The Texas Association of Music 
Schools, organized twelve years ago by 
Dr. William E. Jones and Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan, has undertaken the task of 
standardization of the member schools. 

During the administration of Dr. E. 
W. Doty as president, examining cri- 
teria and examiners were authorized 
by the vote of the Association body. 
Examinations have been scheduled for 
many schools during this year. Others 
will be scheduled during the forthcom- 
ing year. 





DIRECTOR 


DR. GENE HEMMLE 
Head, Department of Music 
Texas Tech College 
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SECRETARY 
DON W. MORTON 
Head, Division of Fine Arts 


Tarleton State College 
Stephensville 





VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. C. WRAY 
Dean, School of Music 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Ft. Worth 





DIRECTOR 


CLINT R. HACKNEY 
Head, Department of Music 
Sam Houston State College 

Huntsville 


PAST PRESIDENT 
DR. E. W. DOTY 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


University of Texas 
Austin 


The Association now has more than 
fifty members. All members attest the 
services given to individual schools dur-' 
ing the past twelve years by the Asso- 


ciation. 


The Board of Directors and the Com- 
mittee of Examiners will meet preced- 
ing the Convention, on April 5. 

The Convention will be held on April 
6, from 8:00 o’clock in the morning 


through 5:00 in the afternoon. 





DIRECTOR 


LEONARD BURFORD 
Head, Department of Music 
Abilene Christian College 
Abilene 








Oklahoma Musie Teachers Association 


Henry Hobart, 


CONVENTION 


PROGRAM 


Hazel D. Monfort, President 
Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City—March 3-5 
Saturday, March 3, 8 P. M.—Meeting of Board of Directors 


Sunday, March 4 
9:00 A.M.—Registration 


Foyer Biltmore Hotel 


10:00 - 12:00—Meeting of branch presidents and their delegates. 


10:00 - 12:00—Meeting of college music 


administrators. 


12:00—Luncheon cf college music administrators. 


1:30 P.M.—OPENING SESSION 
Call to Order 

National Anthem and Invocation 
Address of Welcome 

Greetings 


Hazel D. Monfort, Pres. OMTA 


Mrs. Wm. C. Vaden, Convention Chairman 
Johnston Murray, Governor of Oklahoma 


Response and Official Opening of the 1951 Convention 
Introduction of Officers, Past Presidents, and Delegates 
2:00 P.M.—Recital by Robert Gerle, violinist, Concert Hall, Biltmore 


3:30-5:00 P. M. 
Reception for New Members 


Governor’s Mansion 


All OMTA members invited. Governor and Mrs. Johnston Murray, hosts. 


6:30 P.M.—Annual Banquet 
8:30 P.M.—AIl State Student Recital. 
Monday, March 5— 


Dr. Bella Rozsa, toastmaster 


8:00 - 9:30 A.M.—Past Presidents’ Breakfast 


10:00 - 11:30 A.M.—(1) Piano Forum 
(2) Violin Forum 
(3) Voice Forum 
12:00—Luncheon 


Carlos Mosely, University of Oklahoma 


Robert Gerle, University of Oklahoma 
Dr. Robert Taylor, Emporia, Kansas 
Mrs. Johnston Murray, Toastmistress 


(Honoring District and Branch Presidents) 


Address 
2:30 - 3:30—Concert 


Virginia Harlan, San Antonio, Texas 
Recognized Oklahoma Gomposers 


Chairman, Findley Williams, Oklahoma City University 


3:45—Social Security 
4:00—Annual business meeting 


Enid Association Celebrates 


The Enid Music Teachers Association 
observed the twentieth year of its or- 
ganization with an anniversary pro- 
gram and meeting at the Cotner home, 
Enid, on January 9. Letters of con- 
gratulation and greetings from other 
Teacher Associations were read by Mrs. 
F. A. Lovell who was in charge of 
the anniversary program. 

Associations represented by letter 
included those at Tulsa, Bartlesville, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma City, San An- 
tonio, Lubbock, Amarillo and Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Letters were also received 
from Mrs. C. J. Giroir, president of the 
Arkansas State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and from teachers in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, which has no music teach- 
ers organization. Programs and year- 
books accompanying the letters were 
read and discussed, and Mrs. Frank 
G. Davis, historian of the Enid group, 
exhibited the local association’s scrap- 
book as one feature on the program. 
Mrs. Herbert A Seem, president, was 
in charge of the business meeting. 


The Enid Music Teachers Association 
was organized twenty years ago in the 
recital room of the Chenoweth and 
Green Music Company building. Char- 
ter members were Mr. and Mrs. G. R. 
Bonham; Miss Valeria Evans; Mrs. 
Bernard Weinboerer—the former Miss 


ia 


Professor Samuel G. Hart, Oklahoma City University 





Dorothy Hunter; Mrs. A. W. Bruegge- 
man; Mrs. R. E. Jones; Mrs. F. A. 
Lovell; Mrs. J. H. Lottridge; Mrs. D. 
F. Luther; Mrs. Julia Thompson; Miss 
Aline Wilson; Oria Woodring; Donis 
Lovell; Mrs. John W. Parker, and Mrs. 


J. N. Page. Also, Miss Verda Miller, 


Miss Marie Crosby, Miss Frances 


Graves, and Dr. Charles D. Hahn, all 





Robert M. Taylor 
Director, Dept. jof Music 
Kansas State College, Emporia, Kansas, 
will head OMTA Voice Forum Clinic. 


tditor, Phillips University, Enid 





Mrs. James Neilson 
Teacher of Voice 
Oklahoma City University 
Lt. Gov. of NATS for Oklahoma 


deceased. Charter associate members 
were L. A. Chenoweth and Russel 
Green. 

OMTA Member Granted Degree 

Max A. Mitchell, past president of 
OMTA and head of Oklahoma A and 
M College’s music department, has 
been granted the Doctor of Education 
Degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Mitchell’s project, “Plan 
‘or Expanding the Music Program for 
General Students at Oklahoma A and 
M College,” which helped him earn 
the doctorate, is a plan to bring dis- 
tinctive musical experiences to stu- 
dents regardless of field of specializa- 
tion. 

Okla. NATS Select 
Vera Redgrove Neilson 

Mrs. Vera Redgrove Neilson, pro- 
fessor of voice in Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, has accepted the appointment 
as Lt. Governor of NATS in the state 
of Oklahoma. She has been an active 
member of the association since its 
beginning some five years ago. 

Oklahoma Music and Muisicians 

Florence Fender Binkley, past presi- 
dent of the OMTA and author of sev- 
eral successful books on piano instruc- 
tion for junior age pupils, inaugurated 
the first Junior Piano Forum at the 
Music Teachers National Association 
Convention at Washington, D. C. 

Members of the committee and titles 
of the papers presented’ were: “The 
Mechanical Mind and Music Imagina- 
tion,” Stanley Fletcher, U. of Illinois; 
“Teaching Musical Expression,” by 
Richard McClanahan, Riverdale School, 
New York; “Seeing the Printed Page,” 
Loraine Golsan, Oklahoma City; “Bach 
for Children,” Mrs. Curtis Smith, 
Waco, Texas; “Musicians by Opvortu- 
nity,” Sister Brigid, Washington, D. 
C.; “New Perspective on Class Piano,” 
by Florence Fender Binkley, Oklahoma 
City. 
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The paper of Mrs. Golsan drew a 
great deal of attention from all the 
teachers present and members of the 
Washington press who covered the con- 
vention. 

The MTNA executive committee has 
decided to keep the Junior Piano Forum 
as a permanent committee, and has 
appointed Mrs. Binkley to serve as 
chairman for two more years. She has 
also been appointed editor of the Junior 
Piano Department of the MTNA Music 
Magazine which will be issued within 
a short time. 

Okfacasowage Subdistrict Organized 

Mrs. J. E. Gernert, publicity chair- 
man of the new branch unit of the 
Northwest District of OMTA, writes 
that the subdistrict organization was 
officially created in November, with 
Hazel D. Monfort as the guiding spirit. 
Adopting the first two letters of each 
participating town for its name, the 
branch unit represents Okeene, Fair- 
view, Canton, Southard, Watonga and 
Geary. Officers elected are: 

President, Mrs. A. C. Martz, Okeene. 

Secretary, Mrs. E. R. Moss, Okeene. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Faye Bridwell, Fair- 
view. 

Publicity Chairman, Mrs. J. E. Ger- 
nert, Okeene. 

Monthly meetings in the various 
towns will be in the nature of teacher 
improvement programs with incidental 
entertainment. 

Tulsa U. Initiates New Clinic 

A new Theory Clinic will be held at 
the University of Tulsa Feb. 17, under 
the direction of Dr. Bela Rozsa. Rep- 
resentatives from four states have al- 
ready indicated their intention of at- 
tending. It will be the first clinic of 
this kind. 

“Christmas Oratorio” at T. Ll 

The University of Tulsa Choir under 
the direction of Arthur Hestwood pre- 
sented the “Christmas Oratorio” of 
Bach, December 17. Soloists were Ed- 
win Yager, Ft. Smith, Ark; JoAnn 
Swalley, Baxter Springs, Kans.; Vernon 
Hamilton, Columbus, Ohio; Dorothy Mc- 
Cormick, Tulsa; Lillian Orelup, New 
York City; Patricia Simpson, Odessa, 
Texas, and Arris Bailey of Tulsa. 

Tulsa University Symphony 

The University of Tulsa Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of H. 
Arthur Brown, made its first appear- 
ance of the year on Jan. 14 in Kendall 
Hall. Assisting were two new faculty 
members, Walter Osadchuk, cellist, and 
William McKee, French hornist. Both 
are first chair members of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


TY 
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Elvina Truman 
Elvina Truman, brilliant young pian- 
ist, pupil of Helen Colburn Ringo, was 
recently called to Chicago by the audi- 
tion committee of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
Building Reconstructed 
At Southeastern 
William L. Edwards, head of the De- 
partment of Music at Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma, an- 
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Celebrated Composer Entertains at University 


Halsey Stevens, University of Southern 


California's Composition Department head, 


en route home from tour, stopped over at University of Oklahoma and spoke to 150 invited 
guests and played records of his most recent works. , 


Photograph shows Stevens seated at piano; J. T. Matthews, theory 
sity, who formerly studied with Stevens; Carlos Moseley, director of the 


instructor at Univer- 
University’s School 


of Music; and Harrison Kerr, dean of the College of Fine Arts. 


nounces a completely rebuilt, redeco- 
rated and sound-proofed Music Build- 
ing which is part of the expansion pro- 
gram being carried on by the college. 
The music department boasts $18,000.00 
worth of new pianos including a new 
Steinway Concert Grand, which was 
christened in concert by Madame Mary- 
la Jonas, who autographed the new 
instrument. 
Cain for Choral Festival 

Over 600 young singers, plus many 
adult choir members, were on the cam- 
pus of Southeastern State College Jan- 
uary 29 - 30 for the annual Southeast- 
ern Choral Festival. Noble Cain, na- 
tionally known figure in the field of 
choral music, served as guest director. 
This is the sixth year of the Festival, 
with Noble Cain as leader. The event 
is under the direction of Professors 
William and Helen Edwards. 

Central State College Activities 

The Madrigal Singers of Central 
State College, under the direction of 
Charles Neiswender, have made several 
concert appearances at Blackwell, Sa- 
pulpa, Tulsa and Oklahoma City as 
well as at the College. The group is 
composed of nine select voices. 

Paul Roe Goodman has been re- 
elected as National Secretary of the 
“Maier Musical Association.” Stressing 


the Guy Maier principles, he will launch 
a series of piano technic classes fo1 
teachers and students at the Coppock 
Music Store in Oklahoma City, Friday 
evening, February 16. 

Central State College is constructing 
a new music building. An unusual fea- 
ture will consist of an enclosed amphi- 
theatre in the court with a seating 
capacity of one thousand. 


Northwestern Inaugurates Band 
Workshop 

Northwestern State College, Alva, 
Oklahoma, held the Second Annual Band 
Workshop February 7-8. A new idea in 
band clinics was tried with success. 
Instead of using a few of the best play 
ers from chosen schools, complete bands 
as a unit were rehearsed, in material 
of their own choosing, for two hours. 

The purpose of the clinic was to 
make available to young band musicians 
a new, practical experience and train- 
ing under professional guidance. All 
bandsmen and their directors were 
privileged to audition other groups in 
rehearsal. The Workshop director is 
W. F. Deusinger, head of the Music 
Department at Northwestern. 

One director commented, “Where 
mass clinics have worked with our bet- 








Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


SPRING FESTIVALS PLANNED 

The Arkansas State Music Festival 
will be held in Little Rock at the Robin- 
son Auditorium April 5th and 6th. Dal- 
ton Fowlston of Blytheville is the state 
chairman. All schools that are plan- 
ning to attend will be required to at- 
tend both days. 

The clinic work each afternoon will 
be on new music and then given in 
concert Friday night. The judges 
for the festival are: Miss Marian Flagg, 
Dallas, Texas, and Dr. Alton O’Steen, 
Dean of Music at the University of 
Alabama. 

There are three districts in the state 
that are now fully organized. Each 
district will hold a meeting in March. 
The chairman for the three districts 
are as follows: Northwest Arkansas, 
Gertrude Stockard of Lincoln; South- 
east Arkansas, Sue Evans of Crossett; 
Northeast Arkansas, Doris Pressgrove 
of Lepanto. 

On March 5th and 6th, Arkansas 
State Teachers College will present a 
third annual “Festival of Great Music.” 
Previous festivals have featured Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. This year the Ital- 
ian composers will be featured; namely 
Verdi’s “Te Deum” with orchestra, 
Cimorosa’s “Secret Marriage” and Per- 
golesi’s “La Serva Padronna.” 

Hendrix College of Conway informs 
us that the Warmack-Mulacek violin 
and piano duo are going to be quite 
active this spring. They are playing 
in various parts of the state for music 
clubs, schools and churches. 

Mr. Warmack is an Arkansas boy 
who received his undergraduate degree 
at Hendrix College, and then was grant- 
ed his Master’s degree by the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Mr. Mula- 
cek is of Czechoslovakian extraction, 
but his home is now Chicago. He is a 
pianist of outstanding ability. 

The press releases of both these men, 


Kenneth Osborne, Editor 


University of Arkansas—Fayetteville 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Arkansas State Department of 
Education has announced that after 
July 1, teachers will not be certified 
by examination, but must hold a B. M. 
Degree to become certified. 





following their recent appearances, 
praises them for their interpretation, 
tone and thorough understanding of the 
works rendered. 

The varsity band of Hendrix College, 
under the direction of Ashley Coffman, 
toured in cities throughout the north- 
east part of the state in February. The 
chapel choir toured later in the same 
month. There are 56 select musicians 
in the varsity band. The choir is com- 
posed of 36 selected singers from the 
large 90 voice choral organization. 

The final two concerts presented in 
Blytheville by the Blytheville Civic 
Music Association featured Marion 
Bell, Soprano, on January 28th, and the 
Duo-Pianists, Ferrant and Teicher, on 
February 23rd. 

Henderson State Teachers College, 
under the direction of Mrs. H. Grady 
Smith at Arkadelphia, is another very 
active music department in Arkansas 
Colleges. Their staff has presented 
light opera for five consecutive years. 
This year Gilbert and Sullivan’s “lolan- 
the” was presented to full houses on 
January 11 and 12. 

Mrs. Dalton Fowlston is the Blythe- 
ville area chairman for the National 
Piano Playing Auditions which will be 
held there April 24th through the 26th. 
Teachers from Earl, Joiner, Osceola, 
Luxora and Blytheville, who are mem- 
bers of the guild, will present their 
pupils at that time. 

The University of Arkansas depart- 
ment of Music has announced two clin- 
ics, one in Hot Springs on January 29th. 
The annual two-day clinic will be held 
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Members of Youth Orchestra play joint concert with University of Arkansas’ University 
Symphony Orchestra, Marx Pales conducting 
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on the campus at the University on 
March 16th and 17th. There will be no 
required numbers. General Extension 
department of the University will spon- 
sor the clinics. Entrees can be mailed 
to the Department of Music or to Mr. 
Robert Henderson. 

The concert hall in the New Art 
Center of the University, which is fast 
becoming known as the “showplace of 
the state of Arkansas,” was dedicated 
by a series of four concerts by the Wal- 
den Quartet, in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on January 7th, 8th 
and 9th. The organ was dedicated for- 
mally by Carl Weinrich, nationally 
known concert organist of Princeton 
University on Sunday, January 21st. 

A series of guest artists from other 
colleges who will perform in this inti- 
mate concert hall will be announced 
next month. 


———_—_—_—_ ky —____ 


STRINGS CAN BE TAUGHT EARLY 


Ethel Sure 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


How early can training in strings 
playing begin? “As soon as a child can 
hold an instrument,” says Marx Pales 
of the University of Arkansas music 
faculty, who had already demonstrated 
the fact when he put violins, violas, cel- 
los and basses in the hands of seven- 
year-olds who had never read a note of 
music. A group of second and third 
graders, whose only introduction to mu- 
sic was through classroom rhythm 
games and songs, formed the nucleus of 
a Beginners Orchestra organized three 
summers ago by Professor Pales. The 
beginning made three summers ago was 
also the beginning of a new process 
and policy in a vital department of 
music education in Arkansas. 

Beginning strings players remain in 
the Beginners Orchestra until they are 
ready to play the literature. For the 
six-weeks period of beginning instruc- 
tion, in daily one-hour classes, they 
read and play simple music until they 
are able to play two and three-part 
songs in harmony. In order to take 
care of the 40 to 60 boys and girls 
enrolled, some of these students in the 
University’s Training School elemen- 
tary grades, three and four classes in 
string instruction are held daily dur- 
ing the regular school year. These stu- 
dents live in and adjacent to Fayette- 
ville, home of the state university, 
where they enjoy the particular ad- 
vantages offered by the Fine Arts 
School, recently housed in the state’s 
new modern million-dollar Fine Arts 
Building. Here class instruction is free 
and instruments of the department are 
loaned to players without cost. Dur- 
ing last summer’s workshop for teach- 
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ers the children demonstrated co-ordi- 
nated class room training practices 
with music education through a Fine 
Arts program. 


When September arrives, and with 
it the opening of schools, beginning 
players are encouraged to buy their 
own instruments and to study private- 
ly; also to attend the once -a - week 
orchestra class held on Saturdays for 
their convenience. 

After one or two years, depending 
upon the child, his personal develop- 
ment and aptitude, a player in the Be- 
ginners Orchestra “graduates” to an 
older group. This is The Youth Orches- 
tra of twenty, composed of both ele- 
mentary and high school grade chil- 
dren. 

Last year, The Youth Orchestra gave 
joint concerts with University Little 
Symphony, playing the Brahms March 
from Symphony No. 1, a Chopin Pre- 
lude, two Strauss waltzes, excerpts 
from Tschaikowsky’s March Slave, a 
Welch Folk song, March of the Cru- 
saders, and two movements from Dit- 
tersdorf’s Symphony in F Major. In 
January, this year, The Youth Orches- 
tra played with the University Sym- 
phony adult group in the opening num- 
ber for this mid-winter concert. 

The group of young players in The 
Youth Orchestra also attend summer 
classes for orchestra offered by the 
music department of the University. 
Progress of these boys and girls is 
such that by the time they are ready 
to graduate from high school they are 
also ready to “graduate” to the *Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra in their 
freshman year on the campus. 


In addition to local concerts for the 
general public The Youth Orchestra 
has played in the state capital at Little 
Rock last year for the annual meeting 
of the Arkansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association, for Parent-Teacher groups, 
and for commencement programs in 
the state. The ASMTA is one of the 
effective “round wheels” in progress 
of state music, and where its influence 
has been felt at college level is at Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ College, Con- 
way, and Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, both of which are training 
youth groups in the playing of orches- 
tral literature. 

There are, of course, always some 
children who show special aptitudes for 
and interest in music, and Marx Pales 
has found some of these in the youth- 
ful string groups, children who show 
promise and who may find a serious 
interest in music. An eight-year-old 
who showed exceptional ability at five 
years of age, played with the Uuiver- 
sity’s Youth Orchestra last year, and 
this year plays major works regularly 
with adults and professional musicians 
in the University Symphony Orchestra. 

The summer of 1951 will see in oper- 
ation on the campus of the University 
of Arkansas a workshop of liberal and 
Fine Arts education, comprising music, 
the dance, art and the theatre, when 
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students and teachers will temporarily partment not a little neglected during 


exchange their customary roles. A_ the elementary and high school years. 
workshop of this proportion must pro- 

vide the soundest approach to music Name of orchestra changed with its 
appreciation, interpretation and appli- increase to full scale. 

cation, in all of which members of the * 


Beginners Orchestra and The Youth 
Crchestra will make their contribution 
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Played by the Curtis Shing Quartet 


VOLUME I 


1. Beethoven—Country Dance 

2. Shostakovitch—Polka 

3. Tchaikovsky—Andante Cantabile 

4. Prokofieff—March, Op. 12. No. 1 

5. Haydn—Finale from Quartet, Op. 33, No. 2 | 

6. Tchaikovsky—-Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 | 
Score: $1.50 Complete Parts: $2.00 Extras @ .50 
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Southwesterner Makes Good 

Dorothy White is the San Antonio 
virl who is making good in the “big 
city”. Her “Fun with Music” series 
is sponsored and subscribed by the 
members of Brooklyn Music Teachers 
Guild, Sidney Morrow president, and 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
Brooklyn children are considered the 
most difficult audience for any plat- 


form person—they are sophisticated, 
undisciplined and surfeited with atten- 
tion-pullers. All sorts of performers 
have tried to arouse their interest for 
one brief hour. Dorothy White reach- 
ed them in the first three minutes and 
held them. She is as informal and un- 
predictable as they, yet she commands 
their respect and attention. She, her- 
self, is a little Guild auditionee grown 
up. She started in San Antonio with 
Florence Bente and entered Guild au- 
ditions for many years, learning the 
fine points of the piano. She went on 
with singing and now uses both piano 
and song, and her audience is full of 
the youngsters one sees at present au- 
ditions. 

Dear Southwestern: The musical 
world, indeed, the whole country, 
pauses to gird itself the better to face 
the problems ahead. One of the finest 
expressions of the musician’s respon- 
sibility in this era is by Miss Josephine 
Fry in her presidential message to the 
Piano Teachers’ Congress anent its 
Silver Jubilee. She says in part: “At 
a time when material things seem so 
insecure we have °n excellent oppor- 
tunity to direct attention to the un- 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 


527 W. 12lst St., New York, N. Y. 


changing principles of music, the per- 
manency of the laws of harmony. We 
can help our students gain a sense of 
security through appreciation of the 
enduring things of life. Music is an 
ideal medium for this.” 

Jean Geis gives her Town Hall 
debut the eleventh of this month. She 
has wisely waited until she has played 
in many cities as recitalist and as solo- 
ist with orchestras. When still in Ohio 
she won the Artist Diploma from the 
Guild. Later, she received the $1000 
award from the Federation of Music 
Clubs. She studied with Ralph Zirkle, 
Olga Samaroff and Rosina Lhevinne 
and has won the degrees and honors 
of Cincinnati and Juilliard Graduate 
School. 

Those who have had experience in 
Guild auditions continue to win other 
auditions. The Brooklyn Music Teach- 
ers Guild works with the famous 
Academy of Music in sponsoring ap- 
pearances of worthy young artists in 
a new series this year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Morrow and Miss May Etts 
have given devoted hours to this ef- 
fort. The three winners in the piano 
field are Carlyle Seymour (who stud- 
ied with her mother in North Caro- 
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5 lina, with Walter Charmbury in Flori- 
» da, and with Edwin Hughes in New 
York); Diana Okkalides (pupil of He- 
lene Diedrichs, Philadelphia) and Ami 
Aloni (pupil of Alfred Mirovitch, New 
York). Each will give a sponsored re- 
cital in the country’s 
(Brooklyn). 

Lewis Lane is giving a series of five 
lectures in Jackson, Tennessee, spon- 
sored by Elizabeth Fossey, head of the 
piano department of Lambuth College, 
and Guild adjudicator. 

The Berryman family of Omaha is 
always in the news. Their son, Ru- 
dolph (winner of a Guild cash award) 
is to be married to a young lady whose 


largest city 





as he finishes the work for his Masters 
in Minneapolis. The bride-to-be is a 
violinist in the Omaha Symphony. 
Mrs. Alice Berryman’s pupil, Judith 
Westerfield, has solo appear- 
ance with the Berryman 
compositions were a feature program 
of the Omaha MTA. 

Blanche Schwarz 
Secretary for the 
Guild, announces an 
posers program 


won a 
symphony. 


Levy, Executive 
Violin Teachers 
American Com- 
featuring string quar- 


tets. 

Laura Platt Brown, chairman of 
White Plains Guild Chapter in West- 
chester County, New York, gave a 


workshop recital on a Beethoven Sona- 
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Andante and one the last movement, 


although each student knew the sona- 
ta from memory in its entirety. Mrs. 
Brown illustrated how technical and 
musical difficulties were surmounted, 


and let the 


processes 


understand the 
necessary to a satisfactory 
work. The parents 
responded with appreciation to this in- 
sight in what their 
doing 


audience 
pel formance of one 


young people were 


and showed a livelier interest in 
the proceedures involved in 


SINGING STARS 
PRESENTED AT FESTIVAL 


Several leading 
presented by the 
phony during its 
Opera 


practi ing. 


Singing stars 
San Antonio Sym- 
seventh annual Grand 
Musical 
Jonel Per- 


were 


Festival in 
director for the 


February. 
festival was 


lea, outstanding conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and formerly, of lead- 
ing European opera houses. 

Dorothy Kirsten headed the “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” cast during the festi- 
val, Patrice Munsel, Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano, and Frank Guarrera were fea- 


tured in “The Barber of 
va Nelli sang the 
and Liuba 


soprano of the 


Seville.” Her- 
title role in “Aida,” 
Welitch, dynamic Bulg 
Metropolitan 
sang her only Salome of the 


San Antonio. 


arian 
Opera, 


season in 
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per Year.. 


64 CRADDOCK Uniforms 


© Smartly Styled 
® Expertly Tailored 
® Longer Wearing 


The Choice of Champions! 










@*‘The Craddock Bandsman’ 
—chock-full of practical, origi 
nal uniform design ideas is 
available without charge to 
superintendents, principals 
and band directors only. 
Others, $1.50 per copy. 


UNIFORMS 
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Music 


Thrives in 


Alabama 


Esther Rennick 


A lifelong ambition will be realized 
by Margaret Stephenson, soprano, of 
Troy, Alabama, when she appears as 
guest soloist in a performance of 
Brahm’s German Requiem at Orchestra 
Hall in Chicago on April 20. She will 
appear with the celebrated Christian 
Choral club of Chicago and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The performance 
will be under the direction of Robert 
Barr of the Chicago Music College. 
Mrs. Stephenson is the wife of G. A. 
Stephenson who heads the music de- 
partment at Troy State Teachers 
College. 

Alton O’Steen, head of the music 
department at the University of Ala- 
bama, is mailing invitations to mu- 
sicians throughout the nation to attend 
the Festival of American Music, which 
will be held at the university late in 
April. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers 
Association presented a program of 
music by Alabama composers last week, 
proving again that Alabama _ ranks 
high in creative talent. Minnie Carr, 
organist-pianist and member of the 
faculty at the Birmingham Conserva- 
tory of Music, was program director. 
Presented were compositions by Edna 
Gussen, Winfield Crawford, Guy Allen, 
Herbert Grieb, Newton Strandberg, and 
William L. Dawson. Performers were 
Elizabeth Gussen, Dixie Burnham, Win- 
field Crawford, Mrs. J. M. Murray, 
Martha Dick McClung, Herbert Levin- 
son, Anthony Raisis, William McClain, 
Jr., and the Young Musicians Chorus 


of Birmingham’s Music Study Club 
which was under direction of Hugh 
Thomas. 

First place in the Initial Annual 
Auditions, sponsored by the Birming- 
ham Music Club and The Birmingham 
News, in cooperation with the Alabama 
Federation of Music Clubs, went to 
Dorothy Phillips, violinist. Miss Phillips 
has studied violin with Steve Dill, 
Lyndle Convy, and Ottoker Cadek. 
Second place went to Anna Cate, so- 
prano, who will graduate this spring 
from the University of Alabama. Bar- 
bara McClain, pianist and a graduate 
of the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music, won third place. The three win- 
ning artists appeared with the Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra in February. 





The Birmingham Symphony, under 
the direction of Arthur Lipkin, is be- 
coming a part of the city’s musical 
life in such a way that it is winning 
followers by the hundreds with each 
concert. The youth concerts, the con- 
certs for children, and the beautiful 
programs in the evening bring people 
in from all over the state. Local com- 
posers and performers participate in 
the concerts. 


Thomas Weber, well-known organist 
of Memphis, dedicated the new $50,000 
organ at the historic First Presbyterian 
Church recently with a beautiful con- 
cert of organ music. 

The Alabama College presented 
Martha Ward in recital at Calkins Hall 
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recently, on the college campus at 
Montevallo. 


Vernon Noah and wife are still tell- 
ing friends of their interesting experi- 
ences in Washington, where they at- 
tended the Diamond Jubilee of the year 
held by the National Music Teachers’ 
Association. Vernon is Southern Gover- 
nor of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing. 


Dr. Roy Harris and wife, Johanna, 
made an appearance in Birmingham 
in January in a concert sponsored by 
the Birmingham Symphony Women’s 
Committee. The program was divided 
into four parts; children, adolescent, 
professional and mature. Dr. Harris’ 
lecture of the evening was illustrated 
by compositions being played by his 
wife which included several of Dr. 
Harris’ own compositions. 

. 


MENC Convention Meets 
In Oklahoma City 


Plans for the mammoth 1951 South- 
western Music Educators Conference, 
to be held in Oklahoma City March 
7-10, are now well under way. Accord- 
ing to Gillian Buchanan of Portales, 
New Mexico, who is president of 
MENC’s Southwestern Division, the 
All-Conference Chorus, Orchestra and 
Symphonic Band will be an important 
part of the conference programs in 
Oklahoma City, where all the facilities 
of the vast school system will be avail- 
able for use. 


The All-Conference Chorus of 100 
voices will be conducted during the 
three days of rehearsal and concert by 
Louis H. Diercks, professor of choral 
and church music, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and will appear on the Saturday 
evening program in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium. Mary Lou Findley, Okmul- 
gee High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, 
is chairman of the chorus. 


The 100 players of the All-Confer- 
ence Orchestra will be conducted by 
James P. Robertson, director of the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra’ and 
Wichita University Orchestia. Follow- 
ing a three-day rehearsal schedule, 
Robertson will conduct the orchestra 
as a part of the Saturday evening pro- 
gram. Clarence Gates, music director 
of the Tulsa Public Schools, will serve 
as chairman of the orchestra. 


Intensive training in three days of 
rehearsals under Paul Lavalle, con- 
ductor of the Band of America, Radio 
City, New York, will be included in the 
schedule of the All-Conference Sym- 
phonic Band of 100 players. The band 
will share the program in Municipal 
Auditorium on Saturday evening. Hi- 
ram Henry, Oklahoma A & M College 
band director, will serve as chairman 
of the band. 
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Texas Musie Teachers Association 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 


REPORT ON NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Virginia France, President 
Dallas Music Teachers Association 


President Roy Underwood of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
swung the Convention into full mo- 
mentum on Wednesday, December 27. 
The high spots of the 75th Anniversary 
Convention were too numerous to jot 
down in this report. But the famed Na- 
tional Symphony, with Howard Mitchell 
conducting, gave a memorable perform- 
ance. I thought the Creston 2nd and 
the Rachmaninoff 2nd outstanding. 


The treat “par excellence” came to 
the delegates on Thursday evening. We 
literally packed the Library of Con- 
gress auditorium to hear the two major 
concert artists, Francescatti and Casa- 
desus in a program of Beethoven So- 
natas, written for violin and piano. 


Friday evening, the banquet in the 
Terrace Banquet Room of the Shore- 
ham Hotel gave us much to be remem- 
bered. Howard University presented a 
well chosen and thoroughly artistic pro- 
gram by the choir. The beloved Edward 
Johnson, former manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was principal speaker. 
In his lecture, “The Miracle of 39th 
Street,” he told an unforgettable story 
of the New York City Opera. 


The climax of the convention was the 
acceptance of the invitation extended 
by the City of Dallas to the Executive 
Board of our National Association of 
Music Teachers, to hold the next na- 
tional convention in that city. Dallas 
had been planning its invitation since 
last Fall, to make it as gracious and 
as hospitable as possible. Now that the 
invitation has been accepted, we hope 
that all of you from the south to the 
north and the east to the west will 
attend the 1952 Convention, which has 
been scheduled for February. 

* 

The Annual Bach Festival staged by 
the Waco Music Teachers Association 
and Baylor University is to be held 
during March. Mrs. Curtis C. Smith is 
the guiding light. 

San Antonio Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold monthly student re- 
citals during the remainder of this 
school year. The Festival Competition 
will be held May 5. 








RIO GRANDE MUSIC NEWS 


(The following letter, received from 
the Rio Grande Valley, reflects the 
spirited activity and generous goodwill 
that invariably graces the community 
promoting good music.) 

“The Rio Grande Valley, which al- 
most has been designated as metropoli- 
tan in the census, is about 75- miles 
long and some 20 miles wide from the 
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river. The backbone is Highway 83 
which runs through many towns and 
townlets. Organizations can therefore 
have lively district meetings without 
traveling too far. 


“Our $&th District TFMC, for in- 
stance, has ten senior clubs. These in 
turn sponsor a number of junior clubs, 
including the Harlingen A Cappella 
Choir which sang last summer at the 


Lions International Convention in New 
York. 


“The Harlingen Club sponsors five 
junior clubs, as well as the High School 
Glee Club and Tuesday Etude Club. 
One club we sponsor is the Boys’ Har- 
mony Club, directed by Mrs. Henry 
Snow and Mrs. E. Waldo Trotter. There 
are about fifty boys in the club, and 
they won state honors last year with 
their scrap-book. 


“Last year, the Federation spon- 
sored a church music institute which 
resulted in raising standards of church 
music. This year, we are to have a 
District Hymn Festival—date not set. 
We have an area Civic Music Associa- 
tion in Harlingen, now in its fifteenth 
season, with members representing the 
entire Valley. I have been on the Board 
of Directors since its founding. We 
have had many fine concerts in the 
Harlingen auditorium, which seats 2,- 
100. 


“The big project of the 8th District 
is Sunrise Hill, north of Mercedes, 
where our Easter sunrise services are 
held. At the Valley Mid-winter Fair, 
we have a choir festival—the high 
school choruses sing together in con- 
cert. Mr. Edward Hatchett is respon- 
sible for this event. 


“In December, we have our Pigskin 
Jubilee. This year, it was held at Edin- 
burgh. It is an activity of the T. U. 
Interscholastic League Music Festival. 
Region 9. Bands participating this year 
represented Elsa, Edcouch, McAllen, La 
Feria, Rio Hondo, Raymondville, Mer- 
cedes, Weslaco, Pharr, Mission, San 
Juan, Alamo, L.nna, Rio Grande City, 
San Benito, and Lyford.”—Mrs. L. M. 
Vigness, La Feria, Texas. 





SINGS IN HOLLYWOOD 

Featured recently in the Talent Pa- 
rade column of the Hollywood Citizen 
News was Margaret Weinheimer, for- 
merly of Fredericksberg, Texas. Miss 
Weinheimer, youthful coloratura, ap- 
peared as soloist at the Children’s Wel- 
fare League annual luncheon at the 
Ambassador Hotel. She is the former 
pupil of Mrs. Elenita Lindi, formerly 
of San Antonio, who now resides in 
Los Angeles. 





MUSIC AVAILABLE 

American composers’ music should 
soon be made readily available to the 
public, according to an announcement 
made recently by the School of Fine 
Arts of Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth. Under the sponsorship of 
Yon Gillis, well known American com- 
poser and producer of NBC music pro- 
grams, and former faculty member and 
graduate of TCU, the university has 
begun a new venture called “TCU Fine 
Arts Recordings.” The purpose behind 
the venture is to commission American 
composers to write music, which will 
then be recorded by the School of Fine 
Arts and made available to those inter- 
ested in securing music by Americans. 

Gillis has already recorded a number 
of pieces, some of which are available 
and may be obtained by writing Dean 
T. Smith McCorkle, School of Fine 
Arts, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth. The University and Gillis plan 
soon to commission other works among 
American composers. 

The first album recorded under the 
new program was Gillis’ Symphony No. 
7, “The Sage of a Prairie School,” 
which was written on commission from 
TCU commemorating the university’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary. The work 
was given its premiere performance by 
the TCU symphony orchestra with 
Gillis directing three years ago. 


CONFERENCE AT BROWNWOOD 

The Second Annual Church Music 
Conference and Leadership School to 
be held at Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, has been scheduled for 
March 4-9. Capable teachers will be 
available in class voice, conducting, 
sight reading, hymn playing, music 
ministry, and clinical choir work, ac- 
cording to announcement made by the 
college’s director of fine arts, Dr. Clyde 
Jay Garrett. 

There will be no tuition fee, and 
those attending will be accommodated 
with board and room in private homes. 
Leaders of the conference include Dr. 
Clyde Jay Garrett; Prof. J. Campbell 
Wray, director of School of Sacred 
Music; Mrs. J. D. Riddle, director of 
Piano and Church Music department; 
and J. D. Riddle, director of Church 
Music Department of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Texas. 

COMMISSIONED BY ARTISTS 

Thomas  Beversdorf Jr., former 
trombonist with the Houston and San 
Antonio symphonies, has been com- 
missioned by the duo-piano team of 
Herbert and Alfred Teltschik to com- 
pose a concerto for two pianos and or- 
chestra. The Teltschik brothers, who 
gave 124 concerts last season under 
the direction of Columbia Concerts, ex- 
pect to introduce the concerto next 
season. 

A teaching fellow in the Indiana 
University School of Music at Bloom- 
ington, Beversdorf is working toward 
a Ph. D. degree in music. 
































A Variety... 
Band Music 


New and Recent 
Releases 


The Awakening of Galatea 
Lyric Poem (Gr. 3 Full Band 4.00 
By N. DeRubertis Sym. Band 6.00 


Plantation Memories 


Southern Rhapsody (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By J. L. Tarver Sym. Band 6.50 
Bop She Goes 

Soncert Bebop (Gr. 4) Full Band 4.50 
By Deke Moffitt Sym. Band 6.50 
American Grandeur 

verture (Gr. 3) Full Band 6.00 
By Ear! D. Irons Sym. Band 8.00 


Moody Contrasts 
Modern (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By Ira F. Vail Sym. Band 6.50 


Sounds from Treasure Island 
Yornet Sol (Valse) 

(Gr. 3) Full Band 2.50 
By Geo. E. Brenner Sym. Band 4.00 


& Pian .90 


A Trio Grows in Brooklyn 


Novelty Tri ‘larinet, Cornet & 
Trombone 
By Leo Vitell Ful! Band 1.50 


The Constellation 


roncert March 


(Gr. 3) Full Band 2.00 
By Glenn Halley Sym. Band 3.50 
Kolomea 
Overture (Gr. 3) Full Band 3.50 
By James L. Fulton Sym. Band 5.00 


Men of Florida, We're 
March (Gr. 3) 


By Henry Fillmore Full Band 1.25 
The Marching Symphony 

March (Gr. 3) 

By Dick Feasel Full Band 1.25 


Fillmore Music House 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In response to several requests, I 
am starting a short series of articles 
on music by the great masters which 
has been transcribed for band, and 
this month’s column will be devoted 
to the illustrious Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

As a fair sampling of his smaller 
works, easy to play and easy to listen 
to, I heartily recommend the BACH 
SUITE, arranged by Tom Clark and 
published by G. Schirmer in their ex- 
cellent Master Series for Young Bands. 
This publication contains eight selec- 
tions: Prelude, Polonaise, Sarabande, 
Minuet, Chorale, Gavotte, Bourree, 
and March. 

Another collection worthy of study 
for intonation, balance, blend, and 
phrasing as well as for the beauty of 
the music is the book Sixteen Chorales, 
arranged by Mike Lake and published 
by G. Schirmer. Bach is represented 
with a Sarabande in the Carl Fischer 
publication, Short Classics for Band, 
with a Minuet and a Polonaise in the 
All-Classic Band Book (Leidzen) pub- 
lished by Presser, and with five short 
numbers in the Chorale Classics book 
(Whistler and Hummel) published by 
Rubank. 

Bach’s fugues are _ particularly 
adaptable for band because of the 
similarity of the band sound to the 
organ, as well as the opportunity for 
arrangers to highlight the fugal en- 
trances and themes with contrasting 
instrumentation. The most recent ad- 
dition to the band repertoire in this 
respect is C. K. Wellington’s transcrip- 
tion of the Fugue No. IV, published in 
the University of Michigan Band Se- 
ries by G. Schirmer. Others include 
the Cailliett version of the Fugue in 
G Minor (the “Little”), published by 
Elkan-Vogel. The orchestral version 
has been recorded by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski and is 
worthy of comparative study. On the 
same sheet with this fugue is publish- 
ed a particularly beautiful chorale, 
Fervent Is My Longing. Gustav Holst 
made a fine arrangement of one of 
the Bach fugues which he calls Fugue 
a la Gigue, published by Boosey- 
Hawkes on the same sheet with the 
Air from the 3d Cello Suite. Chiafa- 
relli’s fine arrangement of the origi- 
nal Fugue in A Minor, transposed and 
published by Schirmer under the title 
Fugue in G Minor is quite difficult, 
but very effective. 


FORWARD 
WITH 
BANHSMEN 


By Donald I. Moore 


Baylor University 





There are numerous fugues publish- 
ed in combination with Chorales, Pre- 
ludes, or Toccatas, and the known ones 
are listed herewith: 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue (Abert’s 
chorale combined with the Bach fugue) 
(arr. Weiss) G. Schirmer. Prelude and 
Fugue in Bb Minor (Moehlmann) 
FitzSimons. Same, arranged by Leid- 
zen for G. Schirmer. Prelude and 
Fugue in G Minor (Cailliett) C. 
Fischer. Same, arranged by Moehl- 
mann for Remick. Toccata and Fugue 
in C Major (Plater) Boosey-Hawkes. 
Toceata and Fugue in D Minor 
(Wright) Chappell. Same, arranged 
for Leidzen for C. Fischer. 

Among the choral preludes, the fol- 
lowing are listed: 

We Believe In One God (Gillette) 
Witmark. Sleepers Wake (Chiaffarel- 
li) C. Fischer. (This makes a fine 
processional march, by the way). Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring (Leidzen) C. 
Fischer. In Dulci Jubilo (R. Goldman) 
G. Schirmer. 

The following smaller works are all 
available in fine transcriptions, some 
of which are well known: 

Sheep May Safely Graze (Richard- 
son) Boosey-Hawkes. Arioso from 
Cantata 156 (Leidzen) C. Fischer. 
Bourrees, one by G. Schirmer and one 
by FitzSimons. From Heaven Above 
(Malin) Educational Music Bureau. 
Grant Us To Do With Zeal, Rubank. 
Siciliano (Leidzen) C. Fischer. Strong 
In Thy Strength (Cailliett) Belwin. 

For the more ambitious, it is noted 
that the Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 
is published by Boosey-Hawkes, and 
Cliff Lillya’s brilliant arrangement of 
the Bach-Luther combination, A Migh- 
ty Fortress Is Our God is published by 
Carl Fischer. 

Any of our readers who know of 
additional Bach works which are avail- 
able in printed form for band are in- 
vited to notify this writer or this 
magazine, as it is quite possible that 
omissions have been made. In_ sub- 
sequent columns we _ will, deal with 
works of other masters, but none are 
as plentiful as those of Bach. 


- 9 
Indiana U. Report 

Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of 
Music, Indiana State University, re- 
ports that there are now 549 Music 
majors in the School of Music, approxi- 
mately 100 of whom are candidates for 
the Ph. D. or Ed. D. Degrees. 
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ZALZER B-b 
FRENCH HORNS 


FOr a Better Horn Section in 
Your School Orchestra or Band 





@ For training beginners on the 
French horn, there has been a def- 
inite swing to the B-b instrument. 
And for rich, true French horn tone, 
produced with maximum ease in 
correct pitch, you will find it hard 
to match the imported ZALZER 


horns. 


Built from a “special formula” 
tempered brass, they are very thin 
and extremely resonant. Playing the 
French horn is a genuine pleasure 
with this compact, easily handled 
model. 


Simplified Teaching Methods 


FOR B-b HORNS 





@ Two leading publications in the 
school music field, “The Instrumen- 
talist” and “School Musician” are 
currently discussing simple teach- 
ing methods for the French Horn 
with specific emphasis on the B-b 
model. 


Using these modern methods in con- 
junction with the new ZALZER B-b 
Horn, it is possible to build up a 
fine “horn section” in any band or 
orchestra quickly and easily. 





WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 


and more information on new 
teaching methods for the Zalzer B-b 
and F, French Horns 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Let the Emphasis... 


(Continued fr 


] 

the one musical organization which 
comes nearest to having the prope 
emphasis on its existence. The orches- 
tra doesn’t usually put on a show, nor 
do its players have to have uniforms. 
Sometimes the orchestra does go to 
contests, if the conductor has plenty 
of courage. 

But its primary purpose is the mak- 
ing of music, which ought to be the 
main function of every performing or- 
ganization in school. Somehow, that 
particular emphasis seems to get push- 
ed way down the list. In a school which 
has a good orchestra, you'll find in- 
terest in this organization high. This 
interest is generated by a genuine de- 
sire to produce music, not by extra- 
musical factors. How fortunate it 
would be if more schools had orches- 
tras. The greatest literature in the 
world was written for them! 

What about the musical status of 
your alumni? If your purpose as a 
music educator was to give your stu- 
dents a thrilling musical experience 
with .those extra-musical factors fall- 
ing into the proper secondary places, 
your alumni will be active musically. 
No longer will the band or orchestra 
instrument go into the attic after 
graduation, nor the voice become mere- 
ly the instrument for lulling baby to 
sleep. Music will become so much a 
part of their lives that they can’t live 
without it—and it won’t be the juke- 
box variety, either. Community bands, 
orchestras, and choruses will spring 
up automatically, and there will be no 
trouble arousing interest and support 
for a community concert series. 

But let me stress again, you must 
make certain your emphasis in school 
is on music. Our goal should be to 
bring every student to the point where 
he loves music as much as we do. You 
couldn’t live without good music — 
now, could you? 

. ° 


Intolerance In... 


tolerance is bad in music as in politics. 
Musical partisanship does not confine 
itself to the arena of twentieth cen- 
tury music. A good musician of my 
acquaintance remarked recently that 
as far as he was concerned, he could 
live happily without any of the music 
written since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Another once gave 
me the clear impression that she re- 
garded anyone who admired any mu- 
sic but that of Mozart, Beethoven and 
Bach as lacking in standards. 

I believe that such people live lives 
of impoverished musical experience. I 
remember what a pleasant surprise it 
was when I learned of the admiration 
of Stravinsky for Tschaikowsky who 
was then experiencing a_ period of 
eclipse in the eyes of many sophisti- 
cates. I have been laughed to scorn 
for my conviction that Puccini was a 
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Intolerance In... 

(Continued from page 21) 
great opera composer. Like others, I 
have my preferences, but I hope that 
I shall continue successfully to battle 
against a continual narrowing of my 
likes. 

This is not easy. The excessive at- 
tention given in our concert halls to 
some of the greatest of the classics 
have the effect of dampening one’s 
enthusiasm for, say, some of the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and the other 
works which Virgil Thomson has called 
the “war horses.” 

But let us get back to the subject. 
Contemporary music can be variously 
defined. The most factual definition 
seems to me to include all recently 


written music irrespective of its idiom. 
At any rate, we must accept some def- 
inition and that, for present purposes, 
shall be mine. 

Perhaps we should include all se- 
rious music written between 1900 and 
1950. One of our best recent books on 
music, Nicholas Slonimsky’s Music 
Since 1900, adopts this factual basis, 
although the book only covers the pe- 
riod to the middle thirties. The works 
which he lists (and I recommend a 
reading of Slonimsky’s list) surprised 
me as it will surprise others. These 
works include many masterpieces com- 
monly regarded as products of nine- 
teenth century thinking. In fact, such 
works seem greatly to outnumber the 
works written in a more modern idiom. 





NEW MUSIC and EXUCATIONAL 
BOOKS for SCHOOLS 


BOOKS 


THEMES FROM THE GREAT BALLETS 


Arranged for Piano Solo by Henry Levine 


Excellent for creative work and music appreciation. ; 

410-41016 Grade 3 to 4 $1.25 
SECOND MUSIC FUN BOOK... by Virginia Montgomery 

Supplementary material in music fundamentals. 

410-41018 Beginners $_.60 
AN INVITATION TO BAND ARRANGING .. . by Erik Leidzen 

Practical step by step procedure for classroom and band director. 

437-41001 $5.00 
MY FIRST NOTE BOOK .. . by Ada Richter 
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Everyone must, of course, judge new 
music by what it says to him. But let ? 
us not rule out as unworthy of con- 
sideration works that have this quali- 
ty of speaking merely because they 
do not conform to standards of so- 


itself 
years 


called modernism. That term 
will mean nothing a hundred 
from now. 

My plea is not that we should love 
the great “modern” works less, but 
that we listen with ears unprejudiced 
by the often intolerant dicta of doc- 
trinaire musicians. It is a plea for 
catholocity of taste and for individual 
judgments. 

Let us not be stampeded into the 
acceptance of a partisan viewpoint. Let 
us judge works by what they have to 
say and not by the language in which 
they are written. Let us not be 
ashamed to avow our liking for a work 
like the recently recorded “Suite for 
Strings” of Arthur Foote merely be- 
cause it is “old fashioned.” 

If I have stressed this side of the 
picture, it is not because of any lack 
of enthusiasm for “modern music.” It 
is merely because it has become obvious 
that the latter has a few too zealous 
champions among the mighty men of 
music. 





Belwin Announces 


MR. MAX WINKLER, president of 
BELWIN, Inc., announces the release 
of “STREETIME” for the retail trade. 
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vantage and the bone structure itself. 

I believe that by diligent and consis- 
tent daily practice, the student gradu- 
ally makes of his whole body a singing 
instrument; that is, his bones actually 
become more resonant because they are 
being used. (Compare this idea with 
the wood in a violin or a piano.) 

We have a pet theory that the bone 
structure of the whole body may have 
something to do with the resonance of 
the tone. Perhaps the bones of some 
singers are natively more resonant 
than others. Who knows? 

At any rate, if we finally achieve 
the correct connection between the con- 
trol of the breath and the tone itself, 
there is a thrill, an exhilaration that 
fills us entirely as we sing—a feeling 
that must be experienced before the 
meaning of it can be understood com- 
pletely. 

When we have fully achieved this 
and have produced the perfect tone, 
then we have become “in tune with the 
universe’”—both in a physical and psy- 
chical meaning. That is, we are in 
harmony with all the natural laws of 
physics of the universe—yet, I feel sure 
the feeling of exhilaration goes deeper 
than that. 

In addition to the above, it should be 
understood that the student of singing 
must develop his ear to a very acute 
stage, so that the ear may guide 
him—tell him when he is going too 
far in one direction or another. Until 
the student has arrived at this stage, 
he is fortunate if he has a teacher with 
a fine, sensitive ear; also, one with an 
analytical mind who can give him guid- 
ance in his practice procedures. 

The student must learn to sing a 
phrase legato, regardless of consonant 
difficulties, so that the tone will seem 
to be flowing through the phrase from 
interval to interval without interrup- 
tion or interference. He should not 
permit himself any thumping, for his 
is not a percussion instrument, 

I believe that beautiful resonant tone 
is achieved by the perfect coordination 
of the muscles which control the breath, 
diaphragmatic, costal, abdominal, and 
even the back muscles, with the some- 
thing which we convert into what we 
call tone, out of the breath. This must 
be tied in with a perfectly relaxed jaw, 
a natural, static position of the larynx, 
with a loose, relaxed tongue muscle. I 
believe that to achieve the latter com- 
pletely and consistently is a life-time 
job. 

When the singer has achieved this, 
he shall have attained a beautiful 
legato in a long phrase. He shall have 
attained facility in long phrases when 
the music calls for it, and problems 
that may have seemed problems before 
will have entirely vanished. 

As we indicated earlier, the singer 
uses words as his medium, and words 
consist of vowel sounds and consonants. 
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You may notice that we use the term 
vowel sounds instead of vowels. We do 
this to differentiate from the letter 
vowel, since our own English language, 
phonetically speaking, is inconsistent. 
For instance, the letter “a” in English 
may indicate seven or eight unrelated 
sounds, such as “a” in pale, “a” as in 
happy, “a” as in father, etc. 

Except for a few consonants which 
are vocal, namely, m, n, ng, 1, r—and 
sometimes the soft th and the v, which 
may be useful and beautiful in achiev- 
ing a melodic line or even a subtle por- 
tamento—the tone is in the vowel, it- 
self. Most consonants, such as p, t, d, 
s, b, k, are really sharp omissions of 


the breath, and stop the tone if they 
are the final consonants of a syllable. 

Most of us, I am sure, use the pure 
or fundamental sounds of the Latin or 
Italian, namely, u, o, ah, e, and i as a 
medium in our technical drills, and go 
on from there. 

A tenor of international renown 
visited our campus for several days 
about eleven years ago. I recall that he 
made a statement to one of my stu- 
dents to this effect: “Remember 
always, you make your tone through 
the vowel and get your emotion through 
the consonant.” I believe this is a 
truth, but not quite all of the whole 
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OMTA... 
ter students, this Band Workshop gives 
help where it is most needed, to the 
weaker members of the band.” Twenty 
bands will participate in the two-day 
schedule. Guest directors for this year 
will be James Kerr, of the University 
of Wichita; Jean Hedlund, director of 
bands, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan and Harold Palmer, director of 
bands, Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
Phillips University Holds Clinic 

Four hundred high school students 
participated in a concert Friday, Jan. 
26, following a two-day clinic. This is 
an annual event designed to help the 
high work on state contest 
numbers and to give students the op- 
portunity to work under different di- 
rectors in larger ensembles. 

Frank Coulter, past president of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association was guest director 
and conducted band, orchestra and 
chorus in the concert climaxing the 
clinic. He was assisted by members 
of the Phillips University staff in re- 
hearsing the various groups. Milburn 
E. Carey and Gerald Hemphill assisted 
with bands; John Montgomery was 
orchestral assistant and Morris Poaster 
worked with the chorus. Twenty-three 
schools participated this year. 

Bartlesville Accredited MTA 
Aids Exceptional Children 


schools 


A project of the Bartlesville Accredit- 
ed Music Teachers’ Association is rais- 
ing funds to aid exceptional children. 
Chairman of this project is Mrs. Jessie 
FE. Durnell. Money contributed was 
spent for albums of songs for group 
singing and also marching songs for 
rhythmic activity. The superintendent 
of the Home for Exceptional Children 
will be the featured speaker at the 
February meeting of the Bartlesville 
MTA, explaining the value of music 
in her work. Discussions of voice teach- 
ing methods and boys’ choir organiza- 
tion have been high lights in recent 
meetings. Miss Marjorie Bucher is 
president of the Bartlesville Association. 

* 


Colorado College 
Talent In Recitals 


Georgia B. Ellyson, director of the 
Department of Music, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, has _ pres- 
ented a number of talented students of 
the college in concerts and recitals dur- 
ing the past two seasons. 

One outstanding achievement of the 
year was the College Glee Club Con- 


cert which featured numbers by 
Brahms, Bach, Mozart, Strauss, and 
other favorite composers. The Glee 


Club was assisted by the College Or- 
chestra, with Anton Landler as director. 
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truth. In regard to emotion, we can 
achieve various tone colors on the same 
vowel sound to achieve the meaning of 
words, and yet each tone color on the 
same vowel may be a perfect and cor- 
rectly produced tone. I believe that 
some teachers confuse tone color with 
actual production itself and this con- 
fuses the student. 

There seems little reason to doubt 
that the old Italian masters sacrificed 
many things, clarity of diction included, 
for beauty of tone. This they placed 
above all else. They could do so easily 
enough in those days, since the Italian 
language presents few difficulties for 
singers, and words meant so little in 
the vocal music of those early days of 
beautiful singing. 

There is such a great trend in the 
other direction in these days that it 
would be ideal if the teachers could 
find and establish a happy medium. 
Care should be taken to remind the 
student that regardless of the vowel he 
uses, he is always singing a _ tone. 
There is no difference in the tone pro- 
duction itself. Doubtless there are dif- 
ferences in the shape of the tongue, 
the lips, perhaps even in the vocal 
chords themselves, because the latter 
are so easily adjustible. But the singer 
should feel as though he changes 
nothing in going from one vowel to 
another. 

Some singers advocate a lip forma- 
tion for all vowels that gives an open- 
ing like an oval. Others advocate a 
square mouth; again, others lay the 
oval on its side like an ellipse. Mme. 
Nordica is said to have sung with lips 
in an oval position, and Sembrich used 
the ellipse. I do not believe we can or 
should set a hard and fast rule, since 
there are no two people made exactly 
alike. In my own personal experience, | 
have had a few students with very 
small mouths, small throats, and short 
upper lips, and even small bodies—yet 
in each case, they finally produced 
beautiful, resonant, and actually big 
tones. 

Who can explain such an amazing 
phenomenon? I, for one, never cease 
to marvel at the miracle of the human 
voice. I should say that this type of 
student must open his mouth wider 
than the one with a naturally wide 
large mouth. 

We have been told that the old Ital- 
ian masters had their pupils practice 
on “ah” exclusively, since they con- 
sidered “ah” a tone and not a vowel at 
all. All other vowels were modified 
accordingly. These masters have been 
greatly praised because they are said 
to have reasoned from “tone to meth- 
od” instead of from “method to tone.” 
After all, the final test of tone produc- 
tion is the quality of the tone produced. 
This: must be determined by the sensi- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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tive ear of the skillful teacher, and 

eventually by the mental aud 


the pupil. 
The English language has been much 
maligned by many foreigners and even 


ition of by some Americans as the most unfit 
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for singing. I contend the opposite, 
provided the student knows how to 
sing and understands his own language 
and its sounds. 

The English language has all the 
pure vowels and vocal consonants of 
the Italian. It is full of rich elements, 
mixed vowels, dipthongs, and an army 
of vigorous aspirants. I admit that it 
is not as easy for singing as Italian; 


MADE \BY TEXANS but just here its true merit and ad- 

FOR T scHooLs vantages arise. The difficulties thus 

forced upon the singer compel him to 

WRITE FOR FREE study profoundly and with perserver- 
CATALOGUE No.49-8 ence. 


My advice to American students is: 
study your own language thoroughly 
and practice its difficult articulations 
with the utmost fidelity. If once you 
find the application of its forces to 


dramatic expression, you will enjoy 
singing in your own language. 


Each language has its own peculiar 
genius for song, and a composer’s 
music unconsciously is under the in- 
fluence of his own native language. He 
feels, thinks, and hears in this—his 
own medium. Italian music is as smooth 
as the Italian tongue. French music 
has the elegance of the French lan- 
guage; German music, the ruggedness 
and depth of feeling of the German. 


The highly trained modern singer 
must be a linguist also. Then he will 
feel like an Italian when he sings in 
Italian. He will feel French and achieve 
the French color when he sings in 
French. He will feel the depth of the 
“Lied” with its various moods when he 
sings in German. And when he sings 
in his own English language, he will 
understand and appreciate it more and 
more! 
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Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 





{Texas Lutheran College | 


William Swegles, M.M. 


Texas Western College 


, Chairman Amarillo, Texas 
| Howard R. Dill, M.M. 
'Chairman, Department of Music 
Ph. D. |Del Mar College 


Head Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 


William E. Jones, Mus.D., Director 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 


Donald W. Bellah, M.M. Arts 
Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A., Ph.D.| Director, Department of Music 


Albert Herff-Beze, Acting Head 


E. William Doty, B.M., 


Wilton W. Cook, B.A., 
D. Ed., Ph.D., D. Litt. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Wayland Baptist College 
M.M. Paul V. Peck, B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 


William Presser, Ph.D. 
Head, Department of Music 


Theological Seminary 
Southwestern Baptist Seminary Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M. 


Director, School of Music 


Junior Colleges 
| Amarillo College 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
|C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, School of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 
allas, Texas 

Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


ollege 

| 
M.A., Ph.D.| Tarleton State College 
Stepherville, Texas 
Donald W. Morton, M. M. 
Head, Division of Music and Fine 


Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Miss Anne Dean Turk, B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Arlington State College 
Arlington, Texas 
Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Ph.D. Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Arts 
Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 
BS., M.A., Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Blinn Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 


Chairman, Department of Music 


B.M., M.A. 
Conservatories 


Musical Arts Consérvatory 





Officers 


Walter H. Hodgson, President 





J. Campbell Wray, Vice President 
E. W. Doty, Past-President 


Directors: 


|Gene Hemmle Leonard Bufford 
} 






Donald W. Morton, Secretary] Fort Worth, Texas 


C. R. Hackney! Austis Texas 


‘ 


Amarillo, Texas 
Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A., 
Mus. D., President 








Fort Worth Conservatory 

| Jeanette Tillett, President 

| Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 

Mozart Hammond, President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 








iriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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Guild Composer Featured 


A program of music by Tennessee 
composers and featuring compositions 
of John D. Jones of Knoxville, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers member, was 
given recently at the Parish Room 
of the local Church Street Methodist 
Church. Jones, who has been organist 
for the First Church of Christ Scien- 
tists for the past twenty years, was 
accompanist for several of his selec- 
tions. Other numbers on the program 
included music by Clifford Shaw and 
Victor Young. A composition by Paul 
Holmes, also of Knoxville, was present- 
ed. The program was sponsored by 
Mrs. W. T. Lay of Knoxville. 





Maryland Talent Presented 


Two programs have been given by 
pupils of Clemmon May Brown, Balti- 
more teacher, composer, and accom- 
panist recently, featuring patriotic airs 
and music and life of the composer, 
Stephen Foster. Numbers for piano, 
voice, and rhythm band were included. 
Children ranging from seven to twelve 
years of age participated in the pro- 
gram. Four of Miss Brown’s pupils 
appear regularly on radio and televi- 
sion shows. 





Has Busy Season 


The University of Wichita has re- 
ported a full schedule of musical events 
in that city during the winter season. 
In cooperation with the local Opera 
Theatre, the Wichita University Thea- 
tre staged the Midwest Premiere of 
“Gianni Schicchi,” Puccini’s comic op- 
era in English; and Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” in English. 

During the Christmas season, the 
Wichita Choral Society and University 
of Wichita Choral Groups joined with 
the Wichita Council of Churches in 
presenting “The Messiah.” Around 8,- 
000 people attended the two perform- 
ances offered, according to Harold A. 
Decker, conductor. 





Presser Makes Appointment 

At a meeting of the Board of the 
Theodore Presser Company recently, 
Herbert L. Brown, Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, was appointed in charge of com- 
pany affairs, due to the resignation of 
James W. Bampton. 

It was announced also by the com- 
pany that John Briggs will continue as 
Editor-in-Chief of Etude, the music 
magazine. 





Sings Ten Encores 

The presentation in San Antonio by 
the Tuesday Music Club of Robert 
Weede, Baritone, should be regarded 
by the club as a triumph. Mr. Weede 
is a great singer and he held no part 
of himself in reserve in singing for 
this large and appreciative audience. 
He sang some ten encores, the last be- 
ing the well-known Prologue, which 
evoked the most riotious applause of 
all. Dorothy Richardson was a very 
efficient accompanist. 
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Taught In Navy Hospital 


Judson Eldridge, Pianist - Teacher- 
Lecturer of Philadelphia, writes: 
“T am enclosing check ffor re- 
newal to SWM. It is beautifully got- 
ten-up and should be of tremendous 
importance, particularly in the south- 
western territory.” He further states: 
“IT did some of the most thrilling teach- 
ing of my life last season. I taught in 
the Psychopathic section of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, where I had some con- 
valescent patients; but most of my pu- 
pils were the very sick from the lock- 
ed wards. The work was successful. 
In recognition there-of, the state and 
national federation of music clubs gave 
me citations in the manner of honor- 
ary memberships.” 


Ninth Festival a Success 


A highly successful Ninth Fine 
Arts Festival, sponsored each year 
by the College of Fine Arts, has 
been reported by the University of 
Texas. Opening the Festival Week was 
a chamber music concert by the Ho- 
race Britt Trio and Miss Helen Haupt, 
guest pianist. Celebrated performers 
at the festival also included a soprano 
from South Africa; an organist from 
Belgium; three young British singers; 
and Alexander von Kreisler, distin- 
guished opera and symphony director, 
who conducted the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a concert. 





Plans Summer Camp 


A new development in summer mu- 
sic camps will be set up at the Idyll- 
wild School of Music and Arts at 
Idyllwild, California, next summer, 
according to Max T. Krone, president 
of the institution. The Hemet High 
School District will present a fully ac- 
credited program of work in music, 
art and academic subjects at Idyll- 
wild, beginning June 25. This new 
six-weeks’ credit program will make 
it possible for high school instrumen- 
talists and vocalists to accelerate their 
high school program by a semester or 
year and thus get in a year of college 
before being drafted. 

At the same time, the Idyllwild 
School of Music and the Arts will of- 
fer a fine symphony orchestra, chorus 
and ensemble experience under out- 
standing conductors, and a _ healthy 
outdoor camping experience. The pro- 
grams of the two schools have been 
planned so that they complement each 
other, although each will be indepen- 
dent sessions. Students may attend 
the Idyllwild School of Music and the 
Arts for two, four, or six weeks. 


An extensive college program will 
also be offered for music and art 
teachers. This will be set up in seven 
two-weeks workshops, each complete 
in itself and carrying two units of up- 
per division or graduate credit through 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 
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FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY 


Offers Excellent Training in: 
Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 
Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas 











—_—_________, 














* HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE * 








A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE—FULLY ACCREDITED 


Brownwood, Texas 


DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


ART-DRAMA-MUSIC-RADIO 


5. A Oe. 8. 


Mus. Ed. Degrees 


THOMAS H. TAYLOR, President 
Z. T. Huff, Dean of the College 


Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean of Fine Arts 


For further information address 


The Registrar, Howard Payne College Brownwood, Texas 








MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 
For Further Information, Address: Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 





| 
CMusical CArts | 


Conservatory 
(incorporated) 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
1710 Tyler 
Amarillo, Texas 





Fall Term Open Sept. 5th 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 20 graduate 
specialists 


Guest artist instructors make 
periodic visits in fall, spring, 
summer. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky, piano 


Dr. Walter Allen Stults, voice 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, violin 


Texas Ass'n Music Schools 


State Dept. of Education 


Member 








Approved for GI training | 

















THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 




















BERRYMAN CONSERVATOIRE 


Piano — Violin — Organ 
Cecil Wells Berryman 
Alice Davis Berryman 
Pauline Rudolph 
Rudolph Berryman 


5018 Izard and 206 Lyric Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

















TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Member of the in: <h pron Ticing! Schools of Music 


Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M., 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


EAST TEXAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director 
Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; 
Applied Music; Sacred Music. 
Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools 
Dr. H. D. Bruce, President 
Marshall, Texas 























Department of Music and Fine Arts 


UNION UNIVERSITY 


Jackson, Tennessee 
Alton E. Harvey, B.M., M.M., Director 
Qualified Staff, courses in applied music, 
theory, church music, band, chorus 
and public school music. 
Warren F. Jones, President 


ISABEL SCIONTI 
B.M.; M.M.; Mus.D. 
Private Studio 
Denton, Texas 
CONCERT PIANIST - TEACHER 


Rome Diorndle: 
“Truly Notable’ 











School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 

B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 

Instrumental Major 

M.M. Degree in Music Education or 

Performance 
Walter Duerksen, Director 
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CADEK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the University of Chattanooga 
Founded 1904 Member N. A. S. M 
For information, write Registrar, 801 Oak St 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 


and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 

Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 
HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 


B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 








HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Informatior 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


3614 Montrose Blvd. Houston 6, Texas 














ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 





Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 


Diploma in Opera Performance 


7801 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 
























AAS Gris THA 
UNIVERSIT! 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, with larger 
and stronger faculty, a 
greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent 
equipment in the vari- 
ous fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 























The O B U College of Fine Arts offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for professional and cultural training in voice, strings, 
wind instruments, piano, and organ. Degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Music with an instrumental, vocal, or choral 
directing major; Bachelor of Music Education with state 
certification; and Bachelor of Science with music minor. 


Write today for full information. 














Oklahoma Baptist University 


NV Role y Pre 


Ol alelatelil: 











Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D Head President 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 


Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 
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Give your pupils the benefit of 
ensemble training with these 
four new duet books for piano. 
Lois Long has expertly arranged 
“Musical Moments” in simple, 
four-handed versions to be 
played by teacher and 

pupil (Grades 1 to 2). 


NEW 
DUET 
BOOKS 


peatier airs _ pupils like . . . from the 
known of the world-famous piano con- 
pa Price 75c. 





by LOIS LONG 
CO 
Popular symphony themes, brilliantly ar- 


ranged to sound very full od +4 enough 
for young pupils to play. 








ter 
pupil 
° Saale yy ee eter cats 
Open Prin Tie - 


See Your Music Dealer—or Write 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


by LOIS LONG 
Taf WL WEEE OF Ceomenan t 
ways popular—ranging from 


Marches — 
Schubert to — . represen heennens 
styies and music periods. Price 














Highlights of... 


(Continued from page 5) 
lans and our own tour members. 


Vienna! We soon discovered that the 
once glorious and beautiful city of 
Franz Josef (Francis Joseph) is no 
longer filled with gaiety, but in spite 
of its war wounds and four ruling 
masters, it remains one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, and is 
said to be the most international city 
on the continent. 

This mecca for musicians has pre- 
served the literature from the Fourth 
Century Monks, whose richly illumi- 
nated manuscripts took our breath 
away, to the atonal compositions of 
Arnold Schonberg which bewildered us. 
There are sixty-thousand scores, and 
goodness knows how many mementos, 
pictures, personal letters, and living 
quarters, preserved in their original 
condition. 

We tried to see them all! We walked, 
hobbled, and finally dragged our weary 
feet through the Museum of the 
Rathaus, the library in the Inter- 
national Gesellschaft, (Bruckner’s 
Monument), the archives and museums 
in the conservatories and educational 
institutions. When we tried to rest on 
a window sill, some one would shout: 
“Here’s Beethoven’s Eroica. Come and 
see this—it’s Mozart’s Magic Flute!” 

The massive doors protecting the 
precious collection of pianos and other 
instruments which once belonged to 
the famous masters were opened for 
us, and we were allowed to finger a 
tune on the keyboard, examine, and 
enjoy these ancient instruments. 

Our week in Vienna became a kalei- 
doscope of wonder, excitement, fellow- 
ship, and poignant reactions—an after- 
noon in the Vienna wood, a morning 
reception in the brocaded offices of 
the handsome seventy-eight year old 
bachelor,. Burgomaster Koerner. We 
strolled along the Ringstrasse, walked 
through narrow crooked alleys. search- 
ing for the cellar cafe where Brahms 
bellowed in argument at his fellow 
musicians over the coffee cups. 

As we walked beside the Danube, 
ate grapes from Beethoven’s arbor, 
and drove through Austria’s semi-rural 
regions—where little flowered court- 
yards, placid lakes and pin-point moun- 
tain peaks blended into unforgetable 
pictures—our talk often switched from 
banalities to the basic necessities of a 
good music teacher. We raced through 
Schonbrunn with a guide who gave us 
an amazing amount of information 
about the gold, bronze and mirrored 
palace of Franz Joseph and Marie 
Theresa. Then we stopped long enough 
to remember that Vienna was drench- 
ing the world with great music, when 
the palace was a home instead of 
Gedye’s “triumph of capricious fantasy 
over a material world.” 

Concerts were planned for us at an 
early hour so that we could have dinner 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ABILENE 
BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 
WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor, 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music. Route 
5, Box 80-C, Abilene, Texas. 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 


Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 

AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 


dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


School of 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
BEEVILLE 
KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 


BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

GROVE, Eloise—Teacher of Voice and Dra- 
matics, Director Women’s Choir, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. 

CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Musi 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 


sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus.—Studio, 
Music Co., 3413 Meredith St. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Whittle 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, Piano, 

Horn, Violoncello, Violin, Theory. 
HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 

teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 

roup work for pianists. Piano teachers 


orum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 
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MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal- 
las Dunning School; Nat’'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall). 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
So. Mont Clair—5555 University 


DENTON 
HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, 
Music, North Texas State College, 


N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 


“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘‘The Child 
Voice.” Texas State College for Women 
SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Pianc 
North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben — Teacher of Pianc 


6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas. 
THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 


Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 
McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 


NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 
HOUSTON 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President, Gra- 
ham Music Studios, The Beaconsfield, 1702 
Main. 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Hammond, Director 
Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey 
Marshall Ave 


Music—Mozart 
All Branches of Music— 


Schoc 
Schoo 


l of Piano, 210 


MEYER, Theo. School of Music, Teacher, 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate by 
pa 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Accredited 


to teach vocal and 

Francis Ave. 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. H 
mer F. Springfield, President 


HUNTSVILLE 


instrumental music. 1801 


CARNES, Rex Director of cal Music and 
Cappella Choir. Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College 


KATY 
BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Publi 


Schools 


ODESSA 
PAGE, Rebert—Teacher of \ le 
lege, Odessa, Texas. 
PETTUS 
ROSS, Billy—Director of Music, Pettus High 
owl 


REFUGIO 

TATTON, J. Meredith yom 

» salt Creek Ranch, Refugic 
SAN ANTONIO 


ws 





Elmhurst / 

DREIBRODT, Irving—Instrumental Musi Brack 
enridge High School, 204 Ha ] 

FOX, Oscar J 1vailable for personal 
ances Dr wTCvT ¢ } e y 9 
berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. I Publisher 
Editor Southwestern Musiciar res. San An 





tonio Music Teaches As 


mahcancem werune seam & 
INCARNATE WORI LIEGE. Department 
Music 


KLOCKMAN, Delphinse Artist Teacher, Voice 
ar 


id Pian 201 Alta Ave 





ng Normal 
Advanced 
Studios: 1419 Soutt 


Ph. K-0559; Alamo Height 





SHERMAN 
MITCHELL, Francis H shairmar 
Fine Art ind Department of Mu 
llegs Sherman, Texas 
STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W hair 
TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE I 


2% Vepartment 


et Director 
Wire ‘ 








WICHITA FALLS 


DZUN, Mrs Theory, Chairman, Divi 
sion Mus Hardin College 
ARKANSAS 














GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., 
ist, theory, 
taught. 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 


Pianist, accompan- 
Keyboard harmony, ear training 
Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 


2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 
WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 
COLORADO 
OFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
of Musi University of Colorado. Boulder, 


;olorad 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 


ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
N. M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 

GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 

IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.—Voice, 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N. 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 


Musicctl 
Piano. 


Teacher of Voice, 
410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 


SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 

IOWA 

SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 

KANSAS 

DECKER, Harold A.—Voice and Choral Depart- 
ments, School of Music, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kansas 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., 
Oratorio and recital, 


A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 


Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent. 525 West Fourth St., Royal Oak, Michi- 
jan 
LEHMAN, Evangeline—Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
Coach, 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 
MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Sloud, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
EBSTER COLLEGE MUSIC DEPT.—Under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
{ the Cro Degrees offered: A. B. in Music, 
A. B. in Music Education. 
Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education quality students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 
NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 


NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 
Newark 2. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Dr. Clarence—Teacher of Piano. 336 
Central Park West, New York 7, N. Y. 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 

to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
GMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter — Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 
9lst St., New York 28, New York. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects. 
Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 
Music, 550 Riverside Dr., New York City. 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie —Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 


TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12l|st 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 


Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 


ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras, R.F.D. No. 1, Schwenk- 
ville. Catalogue sent on request. 

TENNESSEE 

JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 

Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 

HARRIS *. William—Conductor and Teacher 
of Voice 

HARRIS, Zoe Lynex—Cocal Coach and Teacher 
f Piano, Jefferson Court Apts., Danville, Va. 

POOL, Arlette—Teacher of Piano, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virgina. 

WYOMING 


FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of Piano 
and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano and Solo 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 
bow, Laramie. 
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Highlights of... 


(Continued from page 30) 


with the performing artists afterwards. 
We heard chamber music in the home 
of Vienna’s noted publisher; we enjoyed 
Bach music by candlelight. Downstairs 
in Rathskellers . . . upstairs in Bier- 
gartens ... at the sidewalk cafes... 
in the little wine taverns, we gathered 
with artists, editors, composers, minis- 
ters of education, publishers, music 
lovers and musicians. At the close of 
each festive gathering we linked our 
arms and swayed with the orchestra 
as we sang “Auld Lang Syne” in four, 
five, six languages. Through the essen- 
tial humanness of music we trans- 
cended differences of race, color, creed 
and background as we sang. 

Our last Sunday in Vienna, we stood 
in the morning sunlight absorbing the 
beauty of Baroque domes, yellow clois- 
tered walls, Romanesque towers, Gothic 
facades, and Mossaic roofs which typify 
the gaiety of Vienna’s past. We 
watched proud old ladies hobbling to 
Mass with prayer books under their 
arms. We enjoyed the spontaneous 
friendliness of fair-haired children, and 
nodded in return to greetings from 
Vienna’s friendly people. 

We waved to a young Russian soldier 
who stood guard at the entrance to the 
Russian zone. He returned our greet- 
ing with a wan homesick smile. Further 
on, we shook hands with an American 
G.I., whose face crinkled in smiles as 
he plied us with questions about our 
homeland. We saluted a British and a 
French soldier as the two hurried along 
the street together. 

We turned off the busy thorough- 
fare, separated into small groups for 
sight-seeing on foot. My companion and 
I walked to the war-scarred St. 
Stephens Cathedral, and entered the 
great Gothic structure which stands 
over far-spreading catacombs. We 
stood silently before its famous sculp- 
tural chancel, then with heads bowed, 
we prayed for Peace. 


(In next month’s issue, the author 
describes the colorful festivals of Salz- 
burg, Lucerne in Switzerland, and Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. She gives a vivid 
account of the tour through Germany 
and England. She enjoys the theatre 
and Sadler’s Wells Ballet in London, 
also the famed Glenbourn Chorus, four 
International Symphonies and the 
Scottish Tattoo.) 

- 3 — 
Original Compositions Given 

A concert featuring music by stu- 
dents of composition at the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, was pre- 
sented recently in the Music Hall by 
J. D. Robb, Dean of the university’s 
College of Fine Arts and instructor of 
the young composers. Among those who 
presented their original music was an 
Esthonian girl and an Egyptian boy, 
students at the university on a Full- 
bright scholarship. 
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Written Aud Edited By Elutu L. Freeman , | 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When 
| Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 





THERE'S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 





PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 
FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 
PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (8. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
) Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 
Bb BASS CLARINET HOKN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 
Price — Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 











By Harry Robert Wilson 


, Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 












CONTENTS 


Chapter THE GIST OF Chapter VI CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
\j CHORAL ARRANGING 








Chapter Vii CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 


Chapter Il CHORAL RESOURCES 

Chapter Ili BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 

Chapter 1V MODERN CHORAL DEVICES 


Chapter X PREPARING AND 
Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


CLOTH BOUND — Price $3.50 














The first modern methad for band arranging! 


Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster and arranger! Includes 
complete instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as 
well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instruments in arrang- 
ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies. Text is illustrated 
with many musical examples. 


Price $3.00 
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